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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 


and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
LIA WARD HOWE............ 
I ooY AN IRS EpIToRs. 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL........ 
T. W. HIGGINSON....... EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTOR. 
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Business Notices, set uniformly in leaded nonpa- 
reil, with a full-face side head, confined to one col- 
amn, 20 cents per running line each insertion, 

Boston Orrice.—No. 4. Park Street. Copies for 
gaie and subscriptions received. 

Cius Rates—10 copies one year, .00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp 
for postage. 

For sale, and wy received by Taz NEw 
EnoLAND News Co., 41 Court St., Boston. 

PHILADELPHIA OFrrice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch St. 

Sr. Louis Orrice.—Mr. J. M. Dutro, 523 North 2d 
8t. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco Orrice.—H. Snow's Book Store, 
No. 319 Kearny Street, West side. 

The Pessayivenia Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for sale. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, An rson who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office —whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 

nsible for the payment. 
” If a person kere his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 








AN AUTUMN TWILIGHT. 
BY H. L. 
The dome of upper sky is blue; 
It deepens to an orange hue 
Behind the trees that show it through. 
The trees do stand all silently, 
While faint, and oh! so solemnly, 
The sound of bells floats up to me. 
There is no wind to stir the trees; 
This one that is beside my eaves 
Stands grim and stern without its leaves. 
It isa pale, cold autumn night; 
And if my soul do speak aright, 
My life is in as wan a light. 
Here is no restlessness of grief, 
No warmth of hope, love or belief, 
No passion crying for relief. 
Deep, calm and still, here reigneth peace; 
From all unrest complete release, 
It almost seems that life doth cease. 
Dubuque, Iowa, Nov. 8, 1878. 








THE HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


A petition is now in circulation, in Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere, asking the authorities 
of Harvard University to admit women to 
the Medical School of that institution, or to 
provide in some way for the medical educa- 
tion of women. This has been signed by 
ladies representing a good deal of intelli- 
gence, philanthropy and what is called so- 
cial position; and by some representing a 
fair amount of wealth—an element of influ- 
ence seldom despised by educational insti- 
tutions. Itis understood, moreover, that 
certain sums of money stand ready to be 
transferred to the University, whenever it 
shall provide for the medical education of 
women. It may almost be taken for granted 
that, under this pressure, Harvard Univer- 
sity will, ere many years, provide, in some 
form, for this demand. The really impor- 
tant question to be decided is whether this 
should be done by organizing a separate 
school for women or by admitting them to 
the existing school. 

It cannot justly be claimed that the latter 
is the only honest method of training wo- 
men in medicine. The Michigan Universi- 
ty, for instance, where co-education pre- 
vails, has always, if 1 mistake not, had two 
parallel courses for the two sexes, in its med- 
ical department. Should Harvard do as 
much as this, it would do much. Consid- 
ering the very high stand now taken by the 
Harvard Medical School, even this form of 
instruction would do a great deal for medi- 
cal education But it seems to me that the 
admission of women to the present school 
would do a great deal more; and I wish to 
offer a few reasons for this. They are of- 
fered, not from my own judgment alone, 
but after personal consultation with physi- 
cians of eminence who are indifferent or 
hostile to the ‘‘Woman’s rights” agitation. 

These physicians view the matter in this 
way. There are already women physicians 
in the field. There are likely to be more 
and more of them. Men are obliged to con- 
sult with them, whether they desire it or 
not. An eminent Philadelphia specialist 
was called to Boston, a year or two ago, to 
visit four patients, and found three of them 
under charge of women physicians. The 
facts of the case being such, it is manifest- 
ly necessary that women should have the op- 
portunity for thorough training. The main 





question is, as I have said before, between 
separate and united medical schools. 

1. The first consideration in favor of an 
united school is this. In the present ad- 
vanced state of medical education, it is 
hard to procure the services of first-class 
men, even for a single course of lectures or 
demonstrations. So great are the demands 
of actual practice, that such men have hard 
ly time orstrength for anything more. To 
expect that men of this class will double 
their labor in order to give duplicate instruc- 
tion to women is almost out of the question. 
The effort would therefore practically end 
in depriving women of the very best teach- 
ing, because the very best men can least af- 
ford to duplicate their labors. And even if 
such duplication were practicable, the great 
and needless expense of it isa thing to be 
bornein mind. 

2. Then another trouble would follow, 
that the separate course for women, besides 
being inferior in quality would be likely to 
be restricted in range. It would be apt to 
be said—‘‘After all, women physicians would 
not be likely to be called upon for more than 
a certain range of knowledge. Their prac- 
tice in operative surgery, for instance, will 
amount to nothing; let us therefore only 
teach them the barest rudiments of surgery ; 
and so on, in other departments.” But I 
am assured, on the other hand, that all the 
knowledge that is given in our very best 
medical schools is not more, in any depart- 
ment, than every physician, without excep- 
tion, ought to have. The different depart- 
ments shed so much light on each other, 
that the whole foundation is not too wide 
for one who wishes to erect a building on 
any partof it. Indeed, the very fact that a 
woman’s later professional experience will 
probably be more limited than a man’s ren- 
ders it moreimportant that she should have 
a whole and symmetrical training at the out- 
set. A man can perhaps remedy any defect 
afterwards; she, if her sphere is to be limi- 
ted, cannot. It is therefore especially im- 
portant that her early training should in no 
way fall short of his. 

3. My medical friends also urge this point 
as important. Granting that the above ob- 
stacles are surmounted, and that the separ- 
ate classes and examinations for women are 
really as thoroughas for men, there remains 
the difficulty that it will be almost impossi- 
ble to convince men of this fact. Suppos- 
ing men and women to be educated togeth- 
er, there is but one method and one stand- 
ard; the examination certificate means the 
same for both; the graduate knows precise- 
ly what to think of all other graduates; 
knows precisely what ground they have 
been over, and what their standard is. But 
supposing that there are two courses, no 
male physician, though he be nominally a 
graduate of the same medical school, knows 
just what the diploma of a woman repre- 
sents. He cannot tell how far the course of 
instruction bas been let down or abbreviated 
for her benefit. With the still lingering 
prejudices on that subject, he will be apt to 
give full weight to these doubts; and will 
indeed have some reason for them, as the 
previous paragraphs have shown. One great 
object of medical education—to furnish 
not merely knowledge, but a standard of 
knowledge,—will thus be defeated. 

Ido not here raise the question of the mor- 
al effects, good or bad, of joint instruction. 
This ground of objection was virtually aban- 
doned, some time since, by some of the 
chief opponents of co-education, and es 
pecially by Dr. Edward H. Clarke. My 
aim here has been simply to give some of 
the positive reasons why, if women are to 
be medically educated, it should not be done 
in separate schools, but in united schools. 
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“WOMAN’S WORK IN THE CHURCH.” 


In the Woman’s Journal of Oct. 26, 
there is an article with the above title, by 
‘‘Adam,” taken from the Boston T'raveller. 

In addition to the excellent comments 
upon it by “H. B. B.,” may I use the col- 
umns of this paper to review that article 
yet farther? : 

The writer ‘‘Adam” starts off by trying 
to show that the reason Paul prohibited wo- 
men from teaching in church, was not be 
cause they whispered, not because they did 
not behave well, not because the men be- 
haved any better, or as well; indeed he 
gives us to infer that the men behaved 
much worse, even to getting intoxicated at 
the communion service. Thus, by- his 
statement, it appears that the reason for 
her not teaching, is not that she was not 
good enough, pure enough, Christian enough, 
but because Paul advised against it; and he 
advised against it simply because she was 4 
woman, and, as such ‘‘was, in the economy 





of nature, subordinate to man, and there- 
fore, for her to teach—whatever that means 
—was, in his mind, to ‘usurp authority over 
the man.’” This subordination of the wo- 
man, ‘‘Adam” claims is a law running 
through all the centuries, down from the 
Garden of Eden. 

It is useless to ask a traditionally-bound 
believer to reason on this subject of Wo- 
man’s subordination. But every woman 
has a right to ask, that if one portion of the 
record be enforced as a law binding upon 
her sex, that which applies to man shall be 
equally binding upon him. The same au- 
thority which tells us that Woman shall (or 
will) be ruled by her husband, says he shall 
(or will) eat the herb of the field for his food. 
And yet, to-day, he eats oysters, woodcocks, 
roast beef, and a variety of other things be- 
sides ‘‘herbs.” Then, too, that first Adam 
was ignominiously sentenced as a felon, to 
hard labor for life; was to earn his bread 
by the sweat of his face. Yet to-day he 
does not hesitate to ride on a sowing or 
reaping machine, shading his face witha 
broad-brimmed straw hat to prevent that 
sweat, and all in direct violation of that 
Scriptural injunction. According to the 
modern ‘‘Adam” she must wear her yoke 
of subjection, though he may throw off his 
of hard work, in every way he can make 
machinery bear his burden. ‘‘He who does 
not work,” says Paul, ‘‘shall noteat.”” Now, 
some pious men, some firm believers in the 
subordination of women, do eat und do not 
work—they even require their wives to work, 
that they—the ones in authority—may eat. 

It is amusing to see how some persons 
hold on to certain passages of Scripture for 
perpetual observance, and set aside others, 
without scruple, as applying to a by-gone 
age. Again, Paul says: ‘‘Husbands love 
your wives, evenas Christ loved the Church 
and died for it.” Isuspect every man does 
not love his wife well enough to be cruci- 
fied for her, and yet that teaching of Paul 
is just as imperative upon man as it is for 
the woman to obey. If precepts which ap- 
ply to certain times and conditions of soci- 
ety are to be petrified laws, let us see to it 
that all of them are strictly enforced, those 
which apply to men as well as ‘hose to wo- 
men. 

‘In Judaism we find no priestess,” says 
“Adam.” We also find this: ‘‘No Jewish 
law-giver ever bade the Miriams and Deb- 
orahs, the Esthers and Judiths of his race, 
‘keep silence’ and hide their diminished 
heads, from regard to ‘the angels’ or to any- 
body else, in or out of temple or camp; and 
the consequence has been (as a very re- 
markable paper by a Jewish lady lately 
pointed out) that female patriots, judges 
and prophetesses, have played a noble and 
conspicuous part through the whole histo- 
ry of Judaism.” 

“His twelve disciples were men.” 

Yes; but if Woman ought not to preach 
because Christ did nut choose her among his 
apostles, then is it not equally sensible that 
men ministers ought not to marry because 
he did not? He has set us no example of 
the duties of a husband or father; is that 
any reason others should not assume those 
relations? Instead of such negative evi- 
dence, can any one point to any words or 
positive evidence that He disapproved of 
Woman’s preaching? He placed no restraint 
upon her powers to do good. Whatever 
objections have been made; have not come 
from him. Nowhere does he place her in 
a subject position to man. Moreover he 
did not always approve his apostle’s opin- 
ions as to what a woman might or might 
not do, as is illustrated by Mary’s use of the 
box of precious ointment. 

‘Paul acknowledges the great service they 
(the women) did for him.” 

I am not sure it would have been more 
unwomanly for that energetic deaconess of 
Cenchrea, to teach her brothers and sisters 
their moral duty, than it was to undertake 
that difficult winter voyage across the Archi- 
pelago to carry Paul’s epistle to the Romans. 
He must have thought her ‘physical struc- 
ture” did not unfit her for hard work, con- 
sidering the hardships of traveling in those 
days 

Must that opinion of Paul respecting Wo- 
man’s teaching, be binding on us today, 
when it was not on Priscilla, his good friend 
and helper, who aided him in the establish- 
ment of three churches in as many cities? 
She aided also in the theological instruction 
of Apollos, and expounded to that ‘‘eloquent 
man the way of the Lord more perfectly.” 
That very Timothy to whom Paul addresses 
his words against women as teachers, was 
himself taught by women, and owed his faith 
to his female teachers. 

‘‘Woman works in the church a thousand 
ways for good,” says ‘‘Adam.” 

In every church to-day women do a vast 
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deal of the good work. Take out that 
work and there is not a church that could 
stand. Three fourths of all the members of 
our churches are women, and I know of no 
good reason why they should not be repre- 
sented by their sex iu the ministry. 

The Christian doctrine is, that men and 
women are equalin Christ; why then should 
not all the departments of Christian work 
be equally open to both? If Woman’s in- 
fluence and teaching can lead hearts to put 
off the sins that debase, and put on the vir- 
tues that elevate, who shall forbid her? 

‘‘Woman aspiring to public work in the 
church, &c., introduces confusion and dis- 
integration into families and society.” 

Perhaps some women do give more time 
to sending testaments to unborn heathen 
than to sewing buttons on their husbands’ 
coats, but I never heard of any divorce on 
that account. 

Do these men who are preaching the sub- 
ordination of Woman as the ‘divine ar- 
rangement,” expect sensible women with 
foolish husbands, or pure-minded wives with 
vile-hearted husbands, to swallow such the- 
ology? 

Do those men who are preaching that it is 
right and duty for women to sing in choirs, 
expound in conference meeting, teach in 
Sunday School—do anything for nothing, 
but must not set Scripture at defiance by 
teaching from the pulpit—for which ser- 
vice a salary is paid—do those men expect 
thoughtful women are going to accept such 
spiritual food, and sustain its dispensers in 
the years coming? Every observing clergy- 
man must see that such stuff from the pul- 
pit and press tends to drive the most intelli- 
gent women out of the church, and year by 
year to shake women’s faith in men who 
preach it? 

In reply to ‘‘Adam’s” idea that by Wo- 
man’s public work in the church “‘the Di- 
vine arrangement is frustrated,” permit me 
to quote from the words of Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

“If there be, inshort, areal meaning in the 
old lesson that God created Woman as well 
as Man in his own image, the image being 
only complete in the complete humanity— 
then I think it follows that there is urgent 
need that Woman’s idea of God should 
have its due place in all our teaching of re- 
ligion. I think that there must be truths 
in this direction which only a woman’s 
heart will conceive, and only a woman’s 
lips can teach—truths perchance, which 
have come to her when baby fingers have 
clung round her neck in the dark, while in- 
fant trust overcame infant terror, and she 
has asked herself what was there in heaven 
or earth which could make her cast down to 
destruction, or let slip from her clasp of 
care and guardianship, the helpless little 
child; acting thus, a living parable of Man 
in the everlasting arms of God.” 

LORENZA HAyNEs. 

Marlboro, Mass. 
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LETTER FROM MARY GREW. 





Epitors JouRNAL:—The subject of the 
following memorial was well-known to 
many of your Philadelphia readers; and 
was highly appreciated by them as a noble 
and self-sacrificing worker in the cause of 
philanthropy. I therefore ask for a place 
in the JouRNAL for this tribute to her mem- 
ory. Mary Grew. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1878. 


MEMORIAL. 


The Executive Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Woman Suffrage Association are deep- 
ly sensible of the great bereavement which 
the Association suffers in the death of Mrs. 
Mercy K. Williamson. As a wise counsel- 
lor, and most faithful fellow-worker with 
us, she filled an important place on our 
Board of Management. We who have had 
the privilege of intercourse with her, during 
many years, can bear testimony to the earn- 
est and true philanthropy which inspired 
her life. Cheerfully and heartily she devo- 
ted the strength of her young womanhood 
to the cause of the American slave; and 
during that great moral warfare between 
the Abolitionists and the Slave Power cf 
this Nation, she was faithful unto the end. 

In the joy of that victory she did not ac- 
count herself mustered out of Humanity’s 
service; her ear, finely attuned to the call 
of duty, heard and her true heart obeyed 
the summons to other fields of labor. The 
nurture of neglected children, the political 
enfranchisement of women, the moral ele- 
vation of the community, the dissemination 
of liberal and pure Christianity, shared her 
cordial sympathy and efficient aid. 

The example which she gave us of heroic 
endurance of suffering, and ‘patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing,” is a sacred bequest 
to all wio personally knew her; and in its 
blessed influence upon our lives she will 
still live here, though another home has re- 
ceived and welcomed her. Signed, 

JoHn K. WitpMaANn, Chairman, 
Mary HI.uporn, Secretary. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JoHN OGDEN, in connection with 
Miss HALL, has opened a kindergarten and 
a kindergarten training-class at the Cleve- 
land Academy. 








MLLE. SARAH BERNHARDT is a writer, as 
well as an actor and a sculptor. She has 
been writing a book describing her voyage 
in a balloon; it is call ‘Un Vayage Cans les 
Airs.” 


Miss Lavinta GOODELL, the Wisconsin 
lawyer, is mentioned asa slender woman 
whose hair is gray, but not with years, and 
whose toilet is without eccentricity, as her 
manner is without boldness. 


Misses Roxana and EuizasetaH Lowp 
and Miss Exizanera Wuircoms are farm- 
ers in Warner, New Hampshire, and work 
profitably a farm of 160 acres, sometimes 
taking hold of a scythe, hoe, and plough, 
and are daily in the open fields doing some- 
thing that will pay. 

MADAME LitviNow, a Russian lady, has 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Berne. She passed 
her examination with such brilliancy, espe- 
cially in mathematics, that the faculty unan- 
imously agreed to attach the highest mark— 
cum summa laude—to her diploma. 


Mrs. CHarLorre B. WILBouR, who has 
been spending the autumn at St. Helier’s, 
Island of Jersey, recently gave a lecture to 
the inmates of the Female Penitentiary 
there, upon the ‘‘Sovereignty of Labor.” 
Its excellence was acknowledged by a vote 
of thanks from the Directors, accompanied 
by a basket of delicious fruit. The Institu- 
tion is really a benevolent one, and its in- 
mates are mostly young girls. 


MADAME CAZAMJOU, the eldest sister of 
“George Sand,” has just died in France. 
The death is also announced of the Com- 
tesse de Saint Andres, the widow of the cel- 
ebratec Spontini. She wasa woman dis- 
tinguished both for her wit and her beauty. 
Chateaubriand spoke of her asa ‘‘woman 
who of all others best knew how to say 
amiable things with grace and noble famil- 
iarity.” 

‘GRACE GREENWOOD” in one of hcr agree- 
able letters from abroad, speaks of the Old 
Paddington Churel) Yard in London, where 
are buried a number of noted persons, First, 
Sarah Siddons, the queen of English trage- 
dy, lies in the most desolate part of the 
yard, immediately on the walk, without a 
tree, plant, or bit of turf near it. Here also 
is the simple aitar-tomb whereon lies the 
figure of John Bunyan. Thackeray and 
John Leech lie under plain altar-tombs al- 
most side by side. Tom Hood's is near by, 
surmounted by a bronze bust. Over Leigh 
Hunt’s grave is a marble bust, said to be 
marvellously like him. A little away from 
Hunt’s grave is that of ‘‘Sophia, wife of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne.” Isaac Watts the 
Christian poet, and Macready the actor, are 
also buried in this venerable old grave-yard. 


Mrs. ZapEL B. Gusrarson, author of 
the new volume of poems, ‘Meg : a Pastoral, 
and Other Poems,” which is announced for 
early appearance from the press of Lee & 
Shepard, is engaged in editing for publica- 
tion by the same firm the complete works 
of ‘‘Maria del Occidente,”’ (Mrs. Maria 
Brooks, nee Gowan, of Medford, Mass.), an 
American poetess, who died in Cuba in 
1845. Mrs. Gustafson’s own poetic gifts 
and literary experience peculiarly qualify 
her for the beautiful work of bringing this 
almost forgotten genius before the maturer 
and more appreciative American audience 
of to-day. It is a graceful and gracious 
task for an American woman to have under- 
taken, and will be u genuine literary reviv- 
al, as but few of the present generation 
have ever heard of Mrs. Brooks, or read her 
grand poem, ‘“‘Zophiel,” the first which 
Mrs. Gustafson will edit. At the time this 
poem made its appearance, Robert Southey, 
Charles Lamb, and other celebrated Eng- 
lishmen of letters, read it with astonishment 
and admiration, and Southey claimed for it 
the first place among works of feminine 
genius. Mrs, Gustafson’s researches and 
efforts to obtain the fullest information of 
the character, life, and literary labors of 
this gifted woman, have covered a period 
of nearly seven years, and have comprised 
an interesting correspondence with the 
Southey, Coleridge, and other literary fam- 
ilies in England, and with Mrs. Brooks’ 
own son, a veteran officer of the U. 8. A., 
stationed in Texas. Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers announce that Mrs. Gustafson will 
contribute a very interesting account 
of her researches, together with a fine criti - 
cal review of Mrs. Brooks’ ‘‘Zophiel” and 
other works, in the Harpers’ Magaeine for 
January. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Johnny was whipped at school for a piece 
of mischief done by another boy. Verdict, 
a misplaced switch. 


A bright girl, on being asked where her 
native place was, replied: ‘‘I have none; I 
am the daughter of a Methodist minister.” 


Why was Goliah very much surprised 
when David slung the stone at him? Be- 
cause such a thing never entered his head 
before—Brookline Chronicle, 


Two young men were out fishing the oth- 
er day, and on returning were going past a 
farm-house and felt hungry. They yelled 
to the farmer’s daughters: ‘‘Girls, have 

ou any butter-milk?”” The reply was gent- 
y wafted back to their ears: ‘‘Yes, but we 
keep it for our own calves.” 


It is told of the late Dr. William Hamil- 
ton, of Brighton, that one day he went into 
the town to buy a fish. The fishmonger 
was a female member of the Society of 
Friends. Having made his purchase, he 
requested her to send it to his house. 
‘‘What is thy address?” asked she. He re- 
plied, ‘‘Direct to the Rev. William Hamil- 
ton,” at such a place. She hesitated alittle, 
and then, taking a card and pen and ink, 
she handed them to him and said, ‘‘Perhaps 
thou wilt reverence thyself.” 


LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


MAKE NO MISTAKE! 


When any one tells you that I make the best boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that my boots never wear 


out, 
DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 

will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very r bi 








THE 
REASONS 


WHY 
JOHN & JAS. DOBSON. 


, ARE SELLING 


CARPETINGS 


Lower than any other house are 
these: 


They manofacture their own CARPETS, being 
the Largest Manufacturers inthe World, 
and eelling their goods direct, saving to purchasers 
all intermediate profits, the consumer can buy as low 
as the dealer 

Their CARPETS give universal satisfaction and 
their prices defy competition. 


500 Rolls Tapestry Brussels, 75 cents 
300 Rolls Body Brussels, - - $1.25 
50 Rolls Royal Velvets, - - $1.50 
Axminsters, - ---- - - $1.50 
Wiltons, - - - ---- - - $2.00 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 Washington St., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 
4w45 





and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 
BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. 8.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf46 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 








THE NEW DAVIS 
VERTICAL FEED. . 


A perfect family sewing-machine and especially de- 
sirable for dress-making. By means of this feed and 
attachments every variety of Binding, Cording, Ruf- 
fling and Folding is executed without basting; and 
with = ease. 
Call and see its operation. 
10 Montgomery Place 
83 Bromfield St. | Boston. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. 
E. 8. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, nonnen, ae 

3mo47. 








A pen severtpnent of Diaries, 
. one, two and three days on a page in 
DIARIES the cheapest as well as most expen- 
sive bindings, can be fonnd at our 
store. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 

FOR 1879. Devonshire St., Boston. 


LAP A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
a =p 60 cents each, up- 
xq wards. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
TABLET Ss. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. ; 











MISS BATES 
Has opened Rooms over Whitney's store, corner Win- 
ter Street, where she has for exhibition and on sale 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 


constructed on Hygienic principles, clothing the body 
evenly and warmly, and fitting perfectly. Hygienic 
outfits made, or remodeled to order. Ladies fitted 
to waists, corsets orfunder-vestsat herroums, Exam- 
ination and coniparison invited. Miss Bates hopes 
by conscientious work andclose attention to business 
to merit a share of patronage. 
129 Tremont St, Room 7. 45tf 





a : 

PARK’S HAIR DYE, 
the only safe Dye. It will not injure the head or 
health. Sold at 506 Washington Street, Room 1, 
where will be found a full assortment of Ladies Hair 
work. 4w45 


BURT'S SHOES. 


The Most Complete Line at Retail 
in the City at 


W. H. Pearson & Co.'s 


21 & 23 Temple Place, Boston, 
CAUTION! 
GHNUINE GOODS HAVE 


EDWIN C. BURT 


STAMPED ON LINING AND SOLE, AND ARE 
WARRANTED 
te Orders by Mail will receive prompt 
attention. 








. id vestoties | the cele- 
- . rate arcus Ward & Co’s., 
CHRISTMAS (London) Christmas and New 

ear’s Cards,can be found at our 
store. These Cards are very ele- 
gant and can be had at all prices 
from 3cents to$leach. Ward 
& Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


CARDS. 

















ails yr r 7 st WAR A 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 

study, and: eceive the same degrees. 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H, MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co.. Penn. 





THE MAGEE 


STANDARD FURNACES 


RANGES AND STOVES 


Received the first prize at the New England Fair at 
Worcester. They are manufactured in great variety 
of sizes. styles, and prices; of the best material and 
workmanship; and are warranted to give perfect sat- 
isfaction in every particular. They are universally 
acknowledged to be the most durable, most economi- 
cal, and hence the cheapest goods in the market. 
Prices Reduced Largely for 1878, 
“ They may be obtained of principal Stove Dealers 
thropghout the United States and Canadas 
sure and examine them before you buy a Heat- 

ing or Cooking Apparatus. 

Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 

Manufactured by the 


Magee Furnace Company, Boston, 
45 





WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 





One of the most complete assort- 

° ments of Blank Books in the city, can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 

—y ery fine or cheap bind- 

>c ings and of all sizes. Ward & Gay, 
BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston’ 








NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING Co. 
= j 


Wanuted.—Ladies to learn the French (or Tailor) 
system of dress cutting, that requires no refitting It 
is pronounced by competent judges, to be the most 
perfect system in use. Also cutting and designing 
trimmings, taught at 28 Winter Street, Room 31. 
Free cutting Tuesdays to test the merits of the sys- 
tem. Agents wanted. 45tf. 


FOLDING CHAIRS, 


For SALE or TO LET, 


by PETTINGILL & PEAR, 


35 Brattle Street, Boston. 3m46 








at pene ee -—— 
ubber Pencils an ‘en- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Portiolios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 
GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
Xo the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
‘Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Cov., Chicago, 


ALBUMS. 











G i aes worker can make $12 aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs TruE & Co., Augusta, Me, 








“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


For 1879 Taz TRIBUNE hopes to continue with in- 
creasing success, the work and the methods which 
through ts now ending have won such popular 
approval and borne such ample fruit. 

A year ago The Tribune pointed out the danger to 
the tranquility of the country, to the Treasury, the 
currency, and tne National honor, from the alliance 
then forming between the Solid South and Tammany 
Hall. It declared that against this danger the old 
party of freedom, still the party of the Churches and 
the Schoolhouses, was the only bulwark; and in be- 
half of that party, it renewed the old appeal to the 
National conscience, and the enlightened self-iuter- 
est of the tax-payers. 

In all this, events have justified it. The year has 
disclosed the danger The Tribune predicted, and 
brought the deliverance it promised. It now asks 
those who think well of what it did in this eventful 

ear to help widen yet further its influence by increas- 
ing its circulation forthe next. It labored to harmo- 
nize the Republican party; to divert Republicans 
from attacks upon each other to attacks upon the 
common enemy. It exposed Southern claims. It de- 
nounced the Southern suppression of the negro vote. 
It resisted debasement of the currency. It endeav- 
ored to sustain the Treasury in advancing to specie 
payments. It strove to promote a practical reform in 
the Civil Service. It vindicated the legitimacy of the 
Republican Administration. It crushed assailants by 
demonstrating the infamous efforts of the Democrat- 
ic leaders to buy the Presidency they had fairly lost 
at the polls. For these services, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Administration has declared that the Re- 

ublican party and the country owe The Tribunea 
vebt of gratitude so great that, despairing of full pay- 
ments immediately, they must imitate the Treasury 
and fund it! Leading Republicans outside of and 
even opposed to the Administration, are everywhere 
heartily expressing similar opinions. 

The Tribune now warns the country that, inspiring 
as the late elections have been, they do not end the 
danger. The Democrats and the Greenbackers, if 
united, could have reversed the verdict. They ma 
be united next time. They already have the Soli 
South to begin with, as well as the evidence of the 
control their union would give in many of the West- 
ern States. To prevent such a union from sweeping 
the country, we must keep the Republican party in 
the hichest state of discipline aud efficiency, and must 
educate the voters. If friends know any better agen- 
cy for such political education than The Tribune, by 
all means use it; if not, they surely ought to make 
every effort to push The Tribune's circulation. 

The Tribune is now spending more labor and money 
than ever before to deserve the distinction it has long 
enjoyed of the largest circulation among the best peo- 
ple. It is the only nowaparer in the country main- 
taining a special telegraphic wire of its own between 
its office and the National Capital. Its Washington 
dispatches are much the fullest agree published, 
Its London correspondent, George W. Smalley, is rec- 
ognized as the foremost in tbat fleld, on the Ameri- 
can Press, Its other foreign correspondence ranks 
exceptionally high. Its scientific, religious and liter- 
ary intelligence is often fuller, and generally more 
newsy than that fornished by journals expressly de- 
voted to these specialties. Its critical departments, 
all conducted by the old heads, remain the acknowl- 





| edged authorities: 


EE EROOD. 0< csncenscncess GerorcGeE Riptey, LL. D. 
RE cidica tren iedenes ee <9 Jonn R.G. Hassarp, 
De cca veedsecesestens WILLIAM WINTER. 

Be iisaccebseunsenesedeesteess CLARENCE Cook, 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
Is specially adapted to the large class of intelligent 
readers too far from New York to depend on its pa- 
pers for the daily news, who nevertheless want the 
editorials, correspondence. book-reviews, scientific 
matter, lectures, literary peer. etc., for which 
The Tribune is famous. This is the cheapest, and, 
for remote country readers, the best edition of The 
Tribune published. It contains sixteen pases. and is 
in convenient form for binding. It is far the most 
successful Seroi-Weekly in the country—having four 
times the circulation of any other in New York. 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
Remains the great favorite for our substantial country 
population. A high anthority has said of it that 
Ohne Weekly Tribune has done more to make good 
farmers and good citizens than any other single influ- 
ence that has ever existed in this country.’ It is now 
larger than ony of its rivals; its new form (sixteen 
vages, carefully indexed and suitable for binding,) 
co proved exceedingly popular, and its large, clear 
type, so differedt from that of most papers of its 
class, is a special attraction. Its agricultural depart- 
ment, under the special management of an experi- 
enced agricultural editor, with a staff of several as- 
sistants, anda large corps of special contributors, is 
more carefully conducted than ever, and it has always 
been considered the best. Its market reports are the 
official standard for the Dairymen’s Association, and 
have long been the recognized authority on cattle, 
grain and general country produce. There are special 
departments for the young, and for household inter- 
ests; while poetry, fiction, and the humors of the day 
are all abundantly supplied. During the ensuing year 
there may also be expected, among many other fea- 
tures: (1.) Some Personal Reminiscences of Early 
Anti-Slavery Work, by Oliver Johnson; (2,) Further 
Contributions on Sonthern Agriculture, by Solon 
Robinson; (3.) Occasional Papers on Current Topics, 
by the Rev. John Hall, D. D.; (4.) Occasional contri- 
butions by Gail Hamilton; and other attractive mat- 
ter from writers of equal note. 
TWO PAPERS IN ONE. 

The Weekly Tribune is now so arranged asto make 
two complete and separate papers of eight pages each, 
the first containing the news and politics; the second, 
the correspondence, fiction, poetry, household depart- 
ments, ete. Both sides of the family can thus enjoy 
the paper at the same time. During the past year, 
readers have found this a specially attractive and con- 
venient feature. 

NO RIVALS TO COMPARE IT WITH. 

Both Weekly and Semi- Weekly Tribune are now en- 
tirely onlike the corresponding issues from any other 
daily office in New York—wholly different in form 
and appearance, with larger type, and only compara- 
ble to the three and fonr dollar religious or literary 
journals. The price, however, remains so far below 
theirs as to defy competition; and the premiums are 
more valuable and substantial than have ever been 
offered by other newspapers. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Postage Free in the United States. 


PTR OO EE ere .$10 00 

SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, lyear............ 300 
Five copies, 1 year, to one Post Office........ 1400 
Ten copies, 1 year, to one Post Office, and one 

SE icin dedapaikie telat beasseetinns 28 CO 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
One copy, 1 year...$2 00 | Ten copies, 1 year...$14 00 
Five copies, lyear.. 8 25 | Twenty copies, 1 year 25 00 
Any rumber of copies above 20 at the same rate. Ad- 
ditions to clubs may be made at any time. Remit by 
P. O. order or in registered letter. Address simply, 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE GREAT PREMIUM. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED FREE. 

Last year The Tribune offered to five years’ single 
subscribers the unprecedented gift of Webster's Un- 
abridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary, which retails in 
all bookstores for $12. The offer proved probably the 
greatest success in the history ef newspaper premi- 
ums. Ten Thousand of these huge Dictionaries were 
distributed, and not one single subscriber complained 
that he was dissatisfied with his premium. We have 
at last succeeded in renewing the very favorable con- 
tract with the publishers (which alone enabled us to 
offer this magnificent premium,) until April 1, 1879. 
The publishers positively refuse to let it extend be- 
yond that time. We therefore urge all to avail them- 
selves of the offer at once. and to advise their friends 
and neighbors of the opportunity. We are extending 
the terms of the offer, this year, a little, as follows: 

We will send Webster's Unabridged Pictorial Quar- 
to Dictionary (edition of 1879), bound in sheep, the 
jatest and best edition, asa gift to any one remitting 
us $10 for a single five years’ subscription, in advance, 
or $16 for eight 1-year subscriptions to The Weekly 
Tribune. 

$15 for a single five years’ subscription, in advance, 
or $30 for ten one-year subscriptions to The Semi- 
Weekly Tribune. 

$30 for a single three-years’ subscription, in ad- 
vance, to The Daily Tribune. 

We believe this to be the most valuable and liberal 
newspaper premium ever offered. We cannot make 
it any more liberal, and to avoid useless correspon- 
dence, we give notice that the dictionary will only be 
sent on exact compliance with the above terms. It is 
not offered, under any circumstances, to persons re- 
mitting for clubs at regular club rates. We do, how- 
ever, make the following liberal offer of 

Premiums To Frtexnps SenpinG Loca CiusBs: 

For a Club of 5 Weeklies—Any five Tribune Novels. 

Fora Club of 10 Weeklies, An extra copy of The 








Weekly, ora copy of Greeley Memorial Volume, in 
cloth, or any eight of The Tribune Novels. 

For aClub of 20 Weeklies, The Semi- Weekly Trib- 
une; or one extra Weekly, and either Mr. Greeley’s 
“Political Economy,” or ‘What I Know of Farming” 
($1.50 each at retail). 

For a Wlub of 30 Weeklies, The Semi-Weekly Trib- 
une and any eight of The Tmbune Novels; or Mr. 
Greeley’s ‘Recollections of a Busy Life,” in sheep 
($2 50 at retail, and the same Novels. 

ForaClub of 50 Weeklies, The Daily Tribune one 
year, and either of the above mentioned books, or the 
series of Tribune Novels. 

[One Semi-Weekly will count as two Weeklies in 
the above. Double numbers of The Tribune Novels 
count as two.] 

Instead of any five Tribune Novels, we will send, if 
preferred, pamphlet copies, in good type, of the Trib- 
une’s verbatim report of The Prophetic Conference, 
and The Tribune's fall exposure of The Cipher Tele- 
grams. The same, in sheet-form, in place of any 
three Tribune Novels. 

Further information, posters, and specimen copies, 
sent on application. Address simply 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS. shire St., Boston. 
Mrs. Stoddard’s 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


No. 498 Washington Street, Corner of Bedford, 
Boston. Upone flight. Open Sundays. 3m44 


M. E. Moore. 


Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ Trouseeaux, Children’s 
Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 
given to Children’s Millinery. 

28 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 22 & 23. 3m4 


Miss D. L. Capen, 
Dress and Cloak Maker, 


28 Winter St., Boston, 
Arcade Building, looms 28 & 29. 8m44 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
25 WINTER St. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York, 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 


order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 


POCKET 














makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 25 WINTER Srrzer, 
Boston. Room 15. 6m44 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
f For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re« 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East lith St.,N.¥.City. 








R. MARSTON & CO.’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 


<.ah > Tex. ee 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 
y 








Pianos & Organs 


FOR SALE AND TO LET, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., 449 & 45) 


WASHINGTON ST., havea large and varied 

ment of PIANOS, Grand, Square and Upright” 
hold their own, always i 

The, Steinways pi ice 
es, an e stof tone 

ship, and sold at reduced prices. a 


H 4 sell i ly, 
The Fischer Pianos sentca"s'sti "ss 
= — ng construction, resonant tone, and moder. 


Reed Organs of good quality at low prices. 
j t 
New and, Second, Hand. Pianos 


aan . Many bargains in this de. 


Pianos To Let at prices to suit all. 


i ld on i 
Pianos fod on instalmente, if desired. Call and 


Music Teachers will Do Well 
TO USE 
For Piano Scholars, 


Mason’s Pianoforte Technics 


($2.50) a book of sterling merit, with about 500 Tech- 

= a gy a ae “4 expanded to many 
ousands, esired. mura pared 

Mason, assisted by W. 8. B. Matt! Son ove 


For Organ Scholars, 


Clarke’s Harmonic School 


for the ORGAN, ($300.) The newest and the ver 
best Organ School. Teaches composition | Z 
playing. By Wm. H. Clarke, ’ een 


For Thorough Base Scholars, 


Johnson’s New 


METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASE, ($1.00.) The 
simplest and best method to teach chord playing, in 
Hymn, Tunes Glees, Part-Songs, &c. Ask for the 
New Method. 


For Singing Classes, 


Onward! 


Singing School Book, by L. O. Emerson.) $7.50 per 
doz., and JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SINGING 
CLASSES, $6 per dozen, are splendid books, differ- 
ing in price and contents, but accomplishing the same 
excellent result in diverse ways. Examine both! 

The MUSICAL RECORD is a new weekly musical 
paper, steadily increasing in circulation, and on its 
way to great prosperity. Very readable. Six pages 
choice music or 312 per year. All the musical news, 
etc., etc. $2.00 per year, 5 cents per copy, 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail pfee. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 











66 a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatiett & Co., Portland Me. 
CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 
Back, Days of the week in 

French and English, just re- 

ceived by Ward & Gay, Station- 

CARDS. ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.00 
testimonialsreceived.Terms liberal. Pu 








ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.8t.Louis, Mc 





Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management. in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and net its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE, 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba'ti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


pointe, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world forgrandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are conrteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by she 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important c.tice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARME?, 
General Manager. General J assenger Age? 
c.'S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washirgtor Street, Boston, i 
ly 
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THE TALE OF BRICKS, 


“When the tale of bricks is doubled, 
Moses comes.” Ever true seems this old 
Proverb. Double a great burden and a de- 
liverer arises. Under the weight of hard 
times our people have been staggering for 
years. During this time large numbers of 
jaborers have been thrown out of work, 
the laboring classes without employment 
became moneyless, joyless, hopeless, and 
destruction came to many a happy home. 
But the burden was doubled when thou- 
sands of rich men lost their property, when 
enterprising capitalists, ever the poor man’s 
pest friends, were compelled to stop manu- 
facturing and to cease trading. 

The deliverer seems to have come to Col- 
orado in the form of rich silver mines and 
the building of new. railroads. Through 
these, work is coming to the laborer, money 
to the industrious, and prosperity to all. 

“Poor fellows!” exclaimed some ladies, 
on seeing the men at work on the railroad 
grade. Better say “‘happy fellows,” since 
they can obtain honest wages for useful 
work. 

Visiting Leadville and seeing the number 
of men employed outside, and knowing 
there were hundreds at work inside out of 
sight, the miners, these subjugated gnomes 
of civilization, these Titanic toilers, and 
learning the vast amount of treasure taken 
out each day, we can but believe that much 
good will come to Colorado from the dis- 
covery of so much mineral wealth. 

To us, who rejoice to livein the glad 
sunshine, to breathe the pure air, to behold 
the beauties of God’s green earth, this living 
and working in the dark seems dreadful. 
Brave, indeed, must be the men who enrich 
the world by such labor. 

The industry, energy and enterprise of 
the residents of this new town is truly won- 
derful. Most certainly the precious metals 
exert an influence on the mind unequaled 
by all things else. It is said we only see 
what we look for. If true, we must have 
been intent on looking for the good, for we 
saw much good and but little evil while 
there. We met many excellent people. 
At the Temperance Social, cultured ladies 
and gentlemen were present. The Equal 
Rights meeting was largely attended. It 
rarely falls to the lot of a public speaker to 
address finer audiences than was gathered 
in the City Hall on the evening of the 10th 
inst. Thoughtful men and women were 
there, forty of whom gave their names as 
friends of Equal Rights, willing to organ- 
ize for work. A good work is begun, and 
if continued, Leadville will give a majority 
on the right side next October, if the elec- 
tors are permitted to vote on amending the 
constitution. Our meeting deserved to be 
a success, for it cost labor, time and money 
to meet the appointment. We traveled in 
all two hundred and fifty miles in a light, 
one-horse buggy, with a brave little lady 
as driver. It took eight days to perform 
the journey. Fear isnot the ruling passion 
of our mind, but I confess to a little misgiv- 
ing, when we set out. Dangers had been 
hinted at; accidents might happen, the bug- 
gy break, the horse give out, tramps, if not 
other wild beasts, be met. The stopping 
places were few and far between, only one 
house in thirty miles on one part of the 
way. The roads were bad, even dangerous 
in places, as they were cut into the sides of 
the mountains with solid walls of rock on 
one side and precipices on the other; and 
so narrow that teams could not pass; we 
might be detained for hours by meeting 
teams. One man relieved our minds on 
this by stating that the teamsters could 
hang our little horse and buggy on a tree 
while they passed. A brave heart puts 
aside many dangers, as well as removes 
much wrong. The grandeur and beauty of 
the scenery far more than repaid in pleasure 
and enjoyment for the inconvenience and 
fatigue of the journey. On our return we 
held a meeting at Bayles’. All the members 
of that excellent family being ardent friends 
of Equal Rights, proper arrangements had 
been made for the meeting. — Matilda Hind- 
man in Denver Mirror. 
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A Monthly Magazine for Youngest 
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Opp. 507 Washington St. 
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Has a reputation for Decided Superiority among men of mechanical and practical attainments. 


The Best Materials, combined with the Perfection of Workmanship, insure an Extraordinary Durability. 
A very Large Assortment at EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES ! 


CORNER OF FIRST AND OTIS STREETS, EAST CAMBRIDGE. 
East Cambridge and Somerville Horse Cars from Bowdoin Square. White Line Coaches from Cornerof 
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A. L. HASKELL & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CURLED HAIR, FEATHERS, 


Mattresses, Woven Wire and other Spring Beds, Pil- 
lows and Bolsters, Blankets, Cémforters, etc. 


100 & 102 Hanover Street, 
BOSTON MASS. 


PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
DOORS WITH WEATHER 
sTRIPs will save money by 
calling at 


WEATHER 
STRIPS. | "vSbuewgon 


“p S J A: Now ready, our new papers 
PERSIAN & called the “Persian” and *‘Japa- 


nese,”"’ There papers are very 
odd in pattern, easy to write 
7 and are reasonable in price. 
If any persons are unable to visit 
our store, we will send, on re- 
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JAPANESE 


WRITING ceipt of a three cent stamp, sam- 
ples of iene a of all o— pa- 

= pers, wit u nformation as 
PAPERS. to sizes, envelopes to match etc. 


Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADVUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 44 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during a, and daily 


on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 





INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the | 


best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Seen 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 

college building. : ‘ ; 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. ; 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Mrs. Annie D. C. Hardy. 


Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof. Charlies W. Emerson, Miss Abby W. May, Miss 
L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. 3m 43 





Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 46 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 


Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will cure 
Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 


ly cured. Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 
relieved and then cured. 
This is no imposition; 
we have used 600 in three months. The Dr. is a 
thorough , 
Electrician and Electric Physician, 


Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 
The Dr.’s 


new specific for CATARRHA 


dren are specialities. 


is meeting with unparalleled success. Call and take 
Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Office not open 


Thursday. Send stamp f 3m41 


a treatment free. 


circular. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame."’— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 


ROYAL Powe 


Absolutely Pure. 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powderscombined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 

“men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

§2 The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third farther than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


F, M. HOLMES. FURNITURE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
107 Washington st., 
BOSTON. 

Factory at EAST CAMBRIDGE. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD, 


The Family Library of 
British Poetry 


FROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT TIME 
(1350-1878), 
EDITED BY 
JAMES T. FIELDS and EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
1 vol., royal 8vo. 1028 pp. 

With Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Words- 
worth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson and Mrs. Browning. 

Cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.50. Half Calf, $10; 

Morocco or Tree Calf, $14. 





“There Is every reason why the book should become 
the standard collection of Bntish poetry for home 
use.”"— Boston Advertiser. 

“A boon to the English reading world.”—New York 
Observer. 

“As a family book of poetry, this volume must be 
awarded the first premium over all competitors."’"— 
Watchman (Boston.) 


The Bodleys on Wheels. 

By the author of ‘*The da Family,” “The Bod- 
leys telling Stories,” etc. 77 illustrations, orna- 
mental cover, $1.50. 

The little folk all know the ‘‘Bodley,”’ books, and 
delight in them. Mr. Scudder is a model story-teller 
for children, a miracle-worker in the matter of awak- 
ening interest. The new book is as pretty us its pre- 
decessors were, and it is destined without doubt to 
gladden as many bright eyes as they at the Christmas 
season.— NV. Y. Hvening Post. 


Life of Madame Rochefoucauld, 


Duchess of Doudeauville. Translated from the 
French, $1.25. 
We recommend this delightful book to all thought- 
ful minds; even to the most worldly it must possess 
acharm.—Portland Transcript. 


A Primer of American Literature. 


By Cuarves F, Ricuarpson, Cloth, 50 cente. 
Aconcise but correct and very complete manual of 
our literary history. Though so small a book, it 
covers mdte ground than any other one of its kind 
we know.— The Independent. 


Play-Days : 
Stories for children. ay ay: O, JEwsETT, author 
of ‘“‘Deephaven.”’ $1.50. 
A book as charming for children as ‘‘Deephaven" 
has been and is for grown-up readers, Simple stories, 
delightfully told, and thoroughly wholesome, 


Fortune of the Republic. 


By RateH WALDO Emerson, 18mo, paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. ° 
Characteristic of the man, his aims and patriotic 
hopes; it is also one of the finest and noblest pieces 
of writing he has published.—Scridner’s Monthly. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the publishers 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
(@” A Descriptive Catalogue 


OF ALL THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


With critical opinions of the most competent judges 
(making a book of 235 pages), sent to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents. 220 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


READY TO-DAY. 
ROCK OF AGES. 


Rightly es- 
hristian 


Sent, postpaid, on 





By Aveustus Montacue Top.pay. 
teemed, “One of the brightest gems of 
harmony.” 

It isa grand hymn, filled with that fervor that en- 
larges hope and increaseg faith, emoceing Ge sub- 
lime imagery of the Holy Scriptures with the all-per- 
vading love of Christ—one that has consoled thou- 
sands. Illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey, and is- 
sued uniform with the other books of this successful 
series, viz: 


Oh why should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud! 
Nearer my God to Thee. Abide with Me, 


Small 4to, English Cloth, Full Gilt. Price reduced to 
$1.50 each. 


The Great German Family Book, 
MOTHER-PLAY. 


By Frederick Freebel (the father of Kindergarten.) 
Translated from the original by Miss Josephine Jar- 


visand Miss F. E. Dwight. With 50 full-page illus- 
‘rations and a great number of original German 
Kindergarten songs with English words. It is a 


novel and complete assistant to the mother, and an 
endless source of amusement to the child. Royal 
4to, Price $2. 


Merry Measures for Home Pleasures. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ OPERA. 


An illustrated volume of original music and words, 
bright, light and sensible. By that favorite compo- 
ser for the young, Mrs. Elizabeth Parsons Goodrich. 
&vo, boards, $1. 


“Lively Boys, Lively Boys.” 


IKE PARTINGTON. 


The adventures of a human boy and his friends. By 
B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington.) Old boys and 
young boys will enjoy this jolly book, which tells 
the story of that wide awake and good-natured fad 
whose name “Ike” is the synonym for fun the 
world over. Small 4to. Fully illustrated, price$1.25. 


Elijah Kellogg’s New Book. 


BURYING THE HATCHET; 


OR THE YOUNG BRAVE OF THE DELAWARES. 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Completing the For- 
est Glen Series. 


1. Sowed by the Wind. 2. Wolf Run. 
8. Broughttothe Front. 4. Black Rifle’s Mission. 
5. Forest Glen. 6. Burying the Hatchet. 


Sophie May’s New Book, 


LITTLE PITCHERS. 


16mo. cloth, illustrated, being the third volume of 
Flaxie Frizzle Stories. 75 cents each. 
1. Flaxie Frizzle. 2. Doctor Papa. 
3. Little Pitchers. 


Songs of a Western Poet. 


SELECT POEMS OF HARVEY RICE. 


Authorof ‘Nature and Culture,” &c. 12mo,cloth, $150 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pure 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWATLIT & Ca 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly 





On receipt of a three cent 


ta’ ill d 
-WRITIN Gsettom amples of XS - ~ 
apers, with 


ull information as 
© size, price, and envelops to 
match. Our assortment com- 
prises the finest French, English 
PAPERS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa- 
line tints. Overland papers 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 
& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
Papers in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen ry oy also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers wo 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180 Devonshire St., Boston. 
mT | CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
( Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent below 
Publishers’ prices. Great bargains. Send postal for 
the best catalogue of good books ever feoned J ree. 
TES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston. Mass. 
6w45. 


Wigs! Wigs! Wigs !! 
MISS A. POWERS, 


(Successors to Wm. Bogle.) 
New style of Crimps. Puffs and Carls. Combings 
made up for 50 cents per oz. Champooing &c. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs a Specialty. 


43 Winter Street, Boston, 


Useful and an acceptable pres- 
ent always—our Papeteries or 
oy ave in boxes. 

Ub 1ese we have in immense va- 
CHRISTMAS riety, for persons of all ages, 
varying in price from 15cents to 
$5.00 each. These boxes are 
furnished with the latest deli- 
cate tints of Papers, and are in 
great variety of shapes, sizes and 
ornamentation, and are very use- 
ful for glove, handkerchief, —_ 
elry, work boxer, etc. An illus- 
trated circular with full informa- 
tion sent to any address. Ward 
& Gay,180 Devonshire St. Boston. 











PRESENTS. 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 
AND 


ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta- 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. —@"A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
28 School St,, Boston Mass. tf44 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de ment of the paper, must be addres 
to Box 3638, Boston, Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the.person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subseription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their enbscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 








FALSE WITNESSES. 


It is nearly ten years since the women of 
Wyoming Territory have been legally en 
titled to vote. Every year since, as soon as 
the elections are over, anonymous para- 
graphs go the round of the papers, saying 
that no women voted, or only a few, and 
those of the ‘‘baser sort;” that when the 
women have a chance to vote, they show 
they do not care for it, by staying away 
from the polls, etc. The fact that these 
statements are all lies of the most cowardly 
sort, does not prevent their being repeated. 

An anonymous writer from Cheyenne 
(Wyoming Territory) to the St. Louis Re- 
publican, either ignorantly or wickedly or 
both, has re-told the old charges, with the 
added one that there has oot been interest 
enough in the voting of women even to 
move a repeal of the law. Now the fact in 
that case is, that the very first year after 
women voted, a motion to repeal was made, 
and passed both branches of the Legislature, 
and was defeated only by the veto of Gov. 
Campbell. The women had voted only for 
men of good moral character, and the re- 
sult had been good. Governor Campbell 
gave, as a reason for his veto, that ‘‘a mea 
sure which had worked well had no call to 
be repealed.” That settled it. Whether 
women held office then, I do not know. 
The correspondent testifies as follows :— 

This Territory, as is well-known, is the 
only locality in the United States where 
women vote the same as men. The idea 
that led to its adoption was, first, that Wy- 
oming, being the youngest of all the States 
and Territories, shouid be progressive, and, 
second, to throw into politics an element to 


. aid in counter-balancing the influence of 


the roughs, thieves, cut-throats and high- 
waymen, who then constituted alarge share 
ef the population. Since that time a fair 
trial of the institution has not developed 
sufficient power or importance in the voting 
of the women to prompt any one to move 
for a repeal of the law. I believe only one 
woman in the Territory was ever elected to 
office by the people, and now no offices are 
ever demanded by the fair sex, except some 
sinecure places in the Legislature, where the 
pay can be drawn and but little service ren- 
dered, 

In the casting of votes the women do not 
figure extensively except on very rare occa- 
sions. There is a certain class, however, 
who always vote, and, being themselves dis- 
reputable characters, they always throw their 
suffrages for the worst men on the tickets, 
The purification of politics is not to their 
interest. In other cases, the members of 
some certain church or other society desire 
one of their number elected to some office, 
and then the women of that organization 
cast their votes solidly for the designated 
man. Probably half the women in Chey- 
enne have never cast a vote since the first 
or second election after the law was passed. 
At first it was customary for carriages to 
visit all the residences on election days and 
convey the ladies to the polls in the interest 
of certain candidates, but that fashion is 
now almost a dead letter. There is a sepa- 
rate polling place for the women, and they 
are treated like ladies, being free from in- 
sults or jostlings; so that mixing with the 
mob cannot be the cause of their lack of in- 
terest in elections, but that politics is out 
of their legitimate sphere. As the adoption 
of the measure here has amounted to so 
little, your correspondent can see little in it 
to praise or condemn, except that it has 
given the unscrupulous politicians a chance 
to use the ‘‘women of the town,” together 
with the variety women, to further projects 
and men of the worst character. 

Directly contrary testimony, of the most 
responsible kind, has been made over and over 
again. Gov. Campbell, of Wyoming, who 
was acting Governor at the time of the en- 
franchisement of women, in his several 
messages, testifies to the practical value of 
and the exercise of Suffrage by women. 

His successor, Gov. Thayer, testifies to 
the same facts. Judge Kingman, of Lara- 
mie City, before a Suffrage Committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, by their in- 
vitation, and at their request, gave abundant 
testimony, which confirmed the statements 
of the Governors. He also added many 
facts of the voting by women. He said it 
was a constant fact that women refused to 
vote for men who were not respectable, and 
that this was taken into account by both 
parties in the nomination of candidates. 
Judge Kingman gave other facts, which 
were embodied in a tract at the time. 

All these testimonies, over the names of 
their authors, count for nothing with those 
who wish to disparage the voting by wo- 
men. Hence the cowardly falsehoods in 
anonymous paragraphs. We know that 


they are false, in the present instance, from 
the testimony of Matilda J. Hindman, who 
is well-known to all our readers as a person 
of veracity and ability. Miss Hindman at- 
tended the late election in Cheyenne. She 
affirms not only the ‘‘steady stream” of 
voters, while she stood for hours looking on, 
but that not asingle woman came whose 
appearance was not entirely respectable 
This is enough for us, but we have sent for 
official testimony, that we may, if possible, 
put to silence those who run to bear false 
witness. 

The struggle which women are making 
for equal rights is carried on at infinite dis- 
advantage. After more than a quarter of a 
century of peaceful revolution, our final 
claim is established in a single territory. 
Instead of a manly recognition of the fact, 
which might even be accorded to enemies, 
we find these pitiful anonymous falsehoods. 
But the Lord reigns, and the earth may re- 
joice. L. 8. 


—_—__——__#« 


NOT PEACE, BUT A SWORD. 


The fifth annual convention of the Wom- 
en’s National Christian Temperance Union, 
at Baltimore, furnishes 1 new proof of the 
old truth that every true principle in a new 
application must bring a sword, before its 
final acceptance can bring peace. 

It seems that a certain thirteenth resolu- 
tion, of last year, which had been adopted, 
had in it a possible construction in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. But as soon as this was 
suspected, Mrs. Burt called upon Miss 
Frances E. Willard to know exactly what 
the resolution meant. Miss Willard an- 
swered after the manner of the Hon. John 
D. Long, in a republican conyention 
in Worcester, in reply to Mr. Crocker, 
who wanted to know whether a certain 
adroitly-worded resolution meant Woman 
Suffrage, because, if it did, he wanted to vote 
against it. Mr. Long said, ‘‘To those who 
believe in Suffrage, it might mean that, 
but to those who do not believe in Suffrage 
it does not mean that.” 


Miss Willard said that the resolution was 
like a scriptural text, which meant one 
thing to a Methodist and something else to 
a Baptist. She did not know what the res- 
olution meant to the women of the East, 
but to the women of the West it meant a 
declaration that the best way in which tem- 
perance women could express their senti- 
ments is to have them printed on a ticket 
and put them in a ballot box on election 
day. Miss Willard made quite a long 
speech. 

But Mrs. Burt was not satisfied, and she 
wanted to havea full explanation asto what 
it was proposed to have this Convention stand 
by. It behooved them as Christian women 
to be sincere and say one thing or another 
nano | and boldly, and stand by it when 
they said it; and Mrs. Burt was right. It 
is always best to say, unmistakably, exactly 
what is meant, and in such terms that there 
can be no need of explanation. 


The Paltimore American reports further 
as follows: 


Mrs. M. R. Denman, who was one of the 
Committee on Resolutions, arose to say that 
she had a very different idea of this resolu- 
tion, and had no knowledge that it was in- 
tended to convey this sentiment. She de- 
sired to say that she was opposed to Wo- 
man Suffrage from first to last, and did not 
want to have it in the Convention. 
Mrs. Foster, of Iowa, said she and other 
women of the West were prepared to stand 
by the resolution, which touched on the 
most vital question of all questions for the 
cause of temperance. 
Mrs. Burt made a vigorous speech against 
the resolution, saying that the Woman’s 
JOURNAL of Boston, and other Suffrage or- 
ge. claimed the Women’s Temperance 
nion as an ally, and arguing that if the 
issue was persisted in, it might lead to the 
disruption of the organization. She closed 
by offering a resolution to the effect that 
the Union hada regular temperance work 
to do and would confine itself to that, dis- 
countenancing sympathy as a body with 
the introduction of any outside issue. 

Mrs. Louisa 8. Rounds, the Assistant Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Convention, 
who had not spoken before during the Con- 
vention, spoke in advocacy of this resolu- 
tion. Iam from Illinois, she said, and my 
dear friend, Miss Willard, from that State 
has told you that Woman Suffrage was the 
favored sentiment of the women of the 
West. Miss Willard has told you other 
things that may or may not be so. But for 
Illinois I can speak, and I say that Miss 
Willard when she advocates what she does 
is not representing the sentiments of those 
who sent her here. I desire to put myself 
on record as utterly, entirely and thoroughly 
opposed to this question coming into this 
Union. 

Miss Willard (coming forward dramatic- 
ally, and pointing her finger at Mrs. Rounds) 
—‘‘And thou, too, Brutus!” Has it come to 
this? This from Louisa Rounds, my friend 
and room-mate. 1 call upon my colleagues 
to bear me out whether or not I have repre- 
sented the women of Illinois. I ask, did 
Mrs. Rounds help to frame the thirteenth 
resolution of last year and vote for its pas- 
sage then? 

Irs. Wittenmyer said these personalities 
should cease. She would not permit them. 

Further remarks were made by Mrs. 
Thrall, Mrs. French and Mrs. Lathrop, and 
also by Mrs. Rounds, who explained that 
when she voted for the resolution last year 
she did not understand it as favoring Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

The matter was then put toa vote, and 
Mrs. Burt's substitute for the original reso- 
lution was carried by a vote of 73 to 54. 


Then Mr. Moody undertook to settle mat- 
ters: 


After standing quietly for several minutes, 





simply looking at the assembly, he suddenly 


broke out with, ‘I shouldn’t wonder if I 
were to bring down a hornets’ nest upon me 
right here for what I am going to say. 

Then he declared it was not good to bring 
in any disputed point. 

I think that every man and woman is un- 
der bonds to God to keep the peace to one 
another. I don’t know whomI am going 
to hurt, but I want to say that I think it 
wasn't good to bring - disputed point in- 
to this Convention. I'll guarantee that I 
can pick out fifteen or twenty ladies here 
who will agree and settle any matter that 
may be referred to them. Instead of talk- 
ing of Christ and helping the fallen drunk- 
ards, you’ve been passing long resolutions 
and talking about matters that are entirely 
outside. Let me beg of you to be of one 
mind, to see eye to eye, and to let your dis- 
cussions alone. And let me say right here 
that I don’t believe there is a paper on the 
globe that can succeed which is managed 
by a committee. There must be one man 
at the head of it, and he must have the su- 
preme control. There is no need of your 
having a paper anyhow. These daily pa- 
pers can reach more and do more than your 
weekly ever will. This Union was born in 
prayer, and should stick to its first princi- 
ples. 1 would advise a whole month of 
prayer among the temperance women of 
the whole United States. 1’d like to test 
God on prayer. I'd like to see how much 
could be done. With 100,000 women on 
their knees I tell you a wave of prayer would 
go up from this land that would make the 
drunkards tremble, and the whiskey sellers 
quake. You never heard of Christ’s apos- 
tles meeting and passing resolutions, did 
you? 

Every one will have his own opinion of 
the wisdom of Mr. Moody’s advice. But 
the ladies made it ali up with each other, in 
a meeting of delegates only. Now if they 
will learn that to capture is one thing, and 
to convince is another and much better 
thing, they will in future escape such a 
trial as that of their last meeting. L. 8. 

~)o———_"—— 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

It has been said that the progress of fifty 
years is equivalent to a revolution. 

In our young and rapidly growing repub- 
lic, the material progress of the last half 
century is simply wonderful. During this 
time the country has been covered with its 
network of railroads and telegraphic lines 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. With the 
railways as a medium of communication 
and its telegraphic wires acting as nerves, 
the great nation pulsates and thrills from 
ocean to ocean at once. The signs of ma 
terial progress cannot be over-looked; but 
the change and progress in public opinion 
is equally marked and more of a revolution- 
ary character. 

Fifty years ago was fifty years nearer the 
time when witches were burned at Salem. 
Liberty of conscience had been gained; but 
the restraints of prejudice, precedent and in- 
tolerance were far more binding. There 
has been great progress in the line of Chris- 
tian charity, liberality and practical philan- 
thropy as well as in individual freedom and 
independence. But it isin regard to the po- 
sition of Woman that the change in pubiic 
opinion has been most marked. 

Before the year 1829 (just fifty years ago) 
it is said that women were not accustomed 
to attend public meetings of any kind, except 
church, even in New England. Shades of 
Bunker Hill! To think that the poor moth- 
ers of Boston should or could have been so 
restricted! The platform of the Annual 
Meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, recently held iu Indianapclis, 
Lucy Stone presiding, afforded a striking 
illustration of the difference between then 
and now. Twenty-five years ago a woman 
compelled to support herself was limited to 
keeping boarders, teaching, sewing and 
washing—all hard work and poor pay. 
Now Woman may do almost anything for 
which she has talent and opportunity—ex- 
cept to vote and hold office, and on these 
she is encroaching. And yet the world is 
not turned upside down, the children are 
not neglected, the home deserted, or hus- 
bands hen-pecked, any more’ than they al- 
ways were! 

Some one has said, ‘‘Nothing is more suc- 
cessful in this world than success!” Now 
that so much has been accomplished, there 
are few or none to make any objections to 
these uew departures of women into public 
life. [never conversed with a man of in- 
telligence who was not ready to express 
his willingness and desire that women 
should have equal legal rights with men, 
equal industrial and educational opportuni- 
ties, equal pay for equal work, and to bid 
her God speed in all philanthropic efforts: 
They only stop short of the ballot. Many 
still insist that that we may not, must not, 
cannot have. Weare angelstoo pure to dab- 
ble in the dirty pool of politics; or we are 
too ignorant to comprehend political prob- 
lems, too short-sighted and narrow-minded 
to share with Hans and Pat and Sambo. 

“The crowning fact 

The kingliest act 

Of freedom is the f. *s vote.” 

But when in the course of human events 
the demand for Woman Suffrage is an as- 
sured success, the most timid clingers need 
not fear but that the lords of creation will 
deem it eminently fit, proper and expedient. 

The point I wish to make is this, that 
while this great change in public opinion 
in regard to Woman’s position is, in part, the 








result of advancing civilization, under the 


influence of our free institutions, itis more 
directly owing to the persistent agitation of 
the ‘‘Woman question” by those who have 
been preaching the gospel of equal rights, 
lo these many years. I hold that every wo- 
man in the country, however conservative 
she may be, however opposed to the move- 
ment or ignorant of its workings, is happier, 
better off and more independent to-day, on 
account of the labors of the heroic band 
who began thirty years ago to plead the 
cause of Woman, meeting at first with ridi- 
cule and obliquy, but keeping on gaining 
converts and helpers until now it meets with 
respectful consideration from all parties, 
and they have gained almost every thing 
they asked except the ballot. 

All honor then to the noble pioneers in 
the work for the advancement of women! 

A. E. Dickrnson. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE CASE IN WYOMING. 





Eprrors JOURNAL.—A friend lately sent 
me a newspaper, in which he had marked as 
significant, the following item: 

Woman Suffrage does not work success- 
fully in Wyoming, where she can vote but 
does not. Only one woman has ever been 
elected to office in the Territory by the peo- 
ple, and official station is not sought by 
them. 


The ideas of the man who concocted this 
paragraph, seem to have been as thorough- 
ly confused as his grammar. He presumes 
Woman Suffrage to be unsuccessful in Wy- 
oming for three reasons: First, because some 
women there do not use their right to vote, 
even after the law has conceded it; next be- 
cause the people there have put but one wo- 
man in office: and lastly, because the wo- 
men there do not seek official stations. Al- 
lowing, for the sake of argument, the cor- 
rectness of these three statements, my infer- 
ence from them would be very different 
from that above expressed. The reason 
first alleged goes for nothing, since neglect 
to vote would prove the failure of Manhood 
Suffrage here, not less than of Woman Suf- 
frage in Wyoming; for nothing is more 
common in political papers here than urgent 
entreaties, before each election, that their 
subscribers would make the effort to vote, 
and bitter complaints afterwards that so 
many of them neglected to do so. 

If but one woman in Wyoming has been 
elected by the people, that fact is absolute- 
ly of a neutral character until we know the 
reasons of it. Nobody pretends it to be a 
duty to vote for women rather than for men. 
Possibly all the men elected in Wyoming 
were better fitted, in character and acquire- 
ments, for their respective offices than any 
of the women who might have been chosen 
in their places. If so, the citizens of Wy- 
oming have shown themselves more intelli- 
gent in the matter of voting than those of 
Massachusetts. If, on the other band, infe- 
rior men have been elected there, (as some 
have been here) where superior women 
might have been obtained, it only shows 
that the voters there, as well as here, have 
yet something to learn. 

If, coming to the objector’s third point, 
the women of Wyoming have not become 
office-seekers, but are content to wait until 
obvious fitness causes them to be urged to 
stand as candidétes for office, they set an 
example most worthy and most needful to 
be followed by those in all our States and 
Territories -vho have hitherto monopolized 
the places of honor and profit. What a 
blessing to the cities of Boston and New 
York, if their voters would pass by the 
brazen-faced volunteers for office, and 
choose such men and women as are obvi- 
ously best fitted to discharge the duties of 
each particular station. 

It is well, of course. to collect and pub- 
lish evidence concerning the actual opera- 
tion of a rule recently adopted, like the one 
here in question, as you have done in the 
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for myself, antecedent to all inquiry or in- 
formation upon the present working of the 
new law in Wyoming, I hold it to be a suc- 
cess, and a benefit and honor to that Terri- 
tory, because, to that extent, justice has been 
incorporated with its political code. Wheth- 
er or not the people of that region now 
want women among the managers of their 
school and almshouses,their State and Town 
affairs, it is only right that they should be 
legally empowered to make sucha choice 
when they do want them; and whether or 
not the women of Wyoming now wish to 
vote, itis only right that they should be 
legally empowered to do so, whenever they 
shall be awakened to the advantage and the 
duty of such action. Cc. K. W. 
Sreniiaaaten —-— 


NOTES FROM GERMANY. 


The following interesting items have been 
sent to us, translated from the German Wo- 
man’s Advocate:— 


The sum of 500 francs is offered as a prize 
for the best essay on the subject, ‘‘The Pro- 
fessional Education of women in Geneva.” 

Among 762 women who have exhibited 
works of art in the salon, Paris, this year, 
first class medals were awarded to 14, sec- 
ond class to 19, and third class to 39 women. 
The celebrated painter Rosa Bonheur was 
decorated with the badge of the legion of 
honor; besides, a great number received 
honorable mention. 


It may interest some readers to learn that 





the Woman’s Printing Society in London 





ee 


publishes a Woman’s Almanac, in which are 
added to the usual matter the dates of 8pe- 
cial events and organizations which have 
promoted Woman’s education and industry 
also the biographies of noted women are jn. 
serted. 

In Leipsic, is in progress of publication 
an universal dictionary on the art of cook. 
ing; already the fourteenth number has ap- 
a which brings the work to the let. 

er R. 

Miss Hallin, a Swedish woman, has been 
permitted by the Swedish government to 
edit a newspaper, for which she not only 
writes, but also prints the articles; women 
only. are employed in her printing office, ” 

he correspondent of the Kalnische Zeit. 
ung (Cologne newspaper) which contained 
lately most valuable reports of the life and 
state of society in Turkey, is a Miss Lucas 
the daughter of a Prussian professor jy, 
Konigsberg; she writes for several noted 
European papers, and is, besides, a teacher 
in Constantinople. 

It is good news to hear the many encour. 
aging ways in which female teachers are 
helped from abroad. A teachers’ home js 
founded in Dresden, where those out of po- 
sition or of advanced age find a retreat for 
a very small compensation. 

That genius is not always confined to 
either sex, but finds its way also into a wo. 
man’s soul, we learn from the following 
facts reported by Ludovica Hesek‘el: «4 
Swedish cabinet-maker had discovered great 
skill in that line in his only child, a daugh- 
ter, whom, however, he refused the permis- 
sion to learn this trade and make it her 
life’s occupation. After she had manufac. 
tured, privately, a beautiful writing-desk, 
which was generally admired, she finally 
succeeded in obtaining her parent’s approv- 
al, and became, after her father’s death, ihe 
support of her mother. In her 29th year, 
Christine Olson emigrated to America, sec. 
ing a lucrative situation, but not being alle 
to find a suitable position, she undertook 
domestic work in a family in Lake Forest, 
yet she never missed the opportunity to pur- 
sue her favorite trade. 

“She not only made her own tools, hut 
also manufactured a very fine piece of fur 
niture, which attracted general attention, 
After she was married, in the year 1872, in 
Chicago, she made an organ, a table, and a 
writing-desk containing 3000 pieces of wood, 
At the Centennial Exh bition in Philadel- 
phia this wonderful organ was shown, the 
carving of which was admired by many an 
observer, as a painting; so many different 
kinds of wood and fine designs were used 
in the inlaying of the work and its decora- 
tion. The same organ can now be seen at 
her house on Front street, 108, Chicago. 

oe 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 





There is always a certain despair in the 
attempt to report our Annual Meeting. It 
is all right for speeches and reports that 
have been written out. But for the extem- 
poraneous, impromptu and spoken speeches, 
which hold a vast audience hushed in 
thoughtful silence, or moved to tears or 
laughter in sympathetic interest, we can 
give only the mearest outiine; aften it is a 
poor skeleton, with the life and soul left out. 
The speaking face, the tone and manner, 
which give so much to the meaning and 
force of a speech, can never be reported; 
but when we are able to have phonograph'c 
reports, then these choice speeches can get 
their due. As it now is, we do the best we 
can, by gleaning from meager notes, and 
from reports as they appear in the daily pa- 
pers. 

The mortification which any one may fe«l 
at the shortcomings of his or her reported 
speech, is only less than that which is felt 
by those who have no alternative but to send 
it out so shorn of its original value. 

L. 8. 
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COLORADO LETTER. 


EpiTors JouRNAL:—Long absence from 
home and continued hard work prevented 
an earlier answer to your letter of invitation 
requesting me to attend the Convention at 
Indianapolis, to be held by the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. I am sorry 
it is not possible for me to comply with 
your kind invitation, 

The cause of Woman Suffrage com- 
mands my most earnest support, and when 
it is possible to advance this great reform, | 
shall freely give it whatever strength or 
influence I may have. 

The canvass in Colorado, in which we 
were for the time defeated, revealed severa! 
very interesting facts, which encourage and 
confirm the friends of equal Suffrage 

1. A majority of Christian ministers in 
Colorado favored the reform, and quite a 
number wrote in favor of it, and delivered 
sermons and addresses advocating Equal 
Rights. The opponents among ministers 
were comparatively few, and not more than 
three or four made themselves conspicuous 
in the opposition. 

2. The most intelligent communitics, 
where we have tke best schools, and the 
most active, influential and progressive pec- 
ple, gave the largest vote for Woman Sui 
frage. 

8. The entire liquor influence, brewers. 
distillers, saloon-keepers, and their close a - 
lies were against us, being perfectly satisfied 
that a majority of the women of the State 
were hostile to their business. 

4. We polled six thousand six hundred 
and sixty-six votes, about one third of our 
voting population. Considering that the 
large Mexican vote, controlled by their 
Bishop, was almost unanimously against 
us, and that this was our first trial, and thst 
we went into the canvass without organiza- 
tion or money, we greatly congratulete 
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ourselves on the result. 

5. Judge Belford, recently elected to 
Congress by a very large majority, was an 
open advocate of equal Suffrage, and this 
was made a point against him in the can- 
vass, and especially so in the strong Mexi- 
can counties. 

6. We shall be better organized next time, 
and hope to be successful. The question 
will undoubtedly be submitted to our peo- 
ple again by our Legislature, and we shall 
make a thorough canvass, and if beaten 
again, will immediately prepare to renew 
the conflict. 

Wishing the convention harmony and suc- 
cess, I am very truly yours, 

B. F. Crary. 

Golden, Colorado, Nov. 5, 1878. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 


Epitors JoOURNAL:—The ninth annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association was held at Kennett 
Square on the 19th instant, There were 
two sessions, morning and afternoon. An 
evening session was prevented on account 
of the previous engagement of the hall for 
another purpose, involving a misunderstand- 
ing which likewise deprived us of the valu- 
able assistance of Lucy Stone and Henry 
B. Blackwell. The disappointment thus 
occasioned was borne with amiable compos- 
ure, and the interest that was manifested 
in the meeting seemed to suffer no abate- 
ment. 

There was a fair attendance at the morn- 
ing session. Mary Grew, Pesident of the 
Association, called the meeting to order. 
She made extended remarks that embraced 
a review of the present situation of the Suf. 
frage movement; cited various results that 
favorably indicated its progress; urged 
upon her hearers continued zeal in the work 
that had accomplished so much, and ap- 
pealed to them for such material support 
as they cou'd give towards forwarding it to 
the achievement of still greater triumphs. 

After the election of Miss King, of Ken- 
nett Square, as Secretary of the meeting, 
committees on finance and nominations 
were appointed. 

Dr. Frank Taylor then took the floor, 
and in an earnest manner gave his views of 
impartial Suffrage, expressing, with much 
enthusiasm, his firm belief in the approach 
of the time when the women of the nation 
will exercise their right to vote. 

He was followed by Miss Lelia E. Pat- 
ridge, who spoke in a pleasant and cheer- 
ful mood, and was animated by the inspir- 
ing influence of the Indianapolis meeting, 
which she had recently attended. Her re- 
marks chiefly centered upon that meeting, 
its speakers and its splendid success; and 
the free and fresh account she gave of its 
many interesting features was listened to 
with attentive appreciation. 

In the afternoon the hall was well filled. 
Miss Grew opened the meeting with a few 
fitting remarks. Chandler Darlington also 
spoke, having likewise made a speech in the 
morning, in which he stated that he had 
been an advocate of Woman’s enfranchise- 
ment for a quarter of acentury. He earn- 
estly called upon those in attendance to 
give this question their serious attention, 
and the benefit of their generous aid. 

The Nominating Committee presented 
the following report, as their choice of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: 


esident--Mary Grew. ' 

Vice Presidents J. K. Wildman, Ellen M. Child, 
and Passmore Williamson. _ 

Recording Secretary—Annie Shoemaker. 

Corresponding Secretary—Annie Stephens. 

Treasurer —Annie Heacock. 

Executive Committee—Hannah Estelle, Mary S. 
Hillborn, Lelia E. Patridge, Charlotte L. Pierce, 
Huldah Justice, Emily W. _— Martha B. Cham- 
bers, Dr. Henry T. Child, Eliza Sproat Turner for 
Delaware County, Sarah H. Peirce for Bucks, Dinah 
Mendenhall for Chester, Matilda Hindman for Al- 
legheny, and Howard W. Gilbert for Lancaster. 





These were duly elected. 

The report of the Executive Committee 
was then read by the chairman, a copy of 
which I enclose. (To appear next week.) 

The Secretary read a letter that had been 
received from Rev. Samuel Longfellow, of 
Germantown, in which he stated that it 
seemed plain to him that “‘in a country 
whose government is based upon the ‘con- 
sent of the governed,’ they have the right 
toa vote.” He further said, ‘‘I hope they 
will obtain the opportunity. lcan see no 
reason that is put forward for universal 
Suffrage of men, which does not equally 
apply to women; whether it be that ‘taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny; or 
that the bearing of responsibilities is an ed- 
ucation, a stimulus to intelligence, and a 
henefit to character, or that those who live 
under laws should have a voice in making 
them.” 

This was followed by the reading of a 
memorial concerning Mercy K. Williamson, 
who recently closed her labors on earth, 
and who was an active and valued member 
of our Executive Committee. She was al- 
ways devoted to the work of promoting the 
best interests of women, and was efficiently 
allied to a number of philanthropic objects, 
where her usefulness, her faithfulness, ard 
her quiet attention to duty, can ill be spared. 

The speakers at the afternoon session 
were Miss Patridge, Dr. Taylor, Rev. Mr. 
Fraser and Miss Grew. Miss Patridge spoke 
at greater length than in the morning, and 
in a more general way. She presented 
much that was valuable in the form of ar- 





gument and illustration, as well as many 
pertinent facts that enforced her words and 
fortified her positions. Her interesting ad- 
dress commanded the unflagging attention 
of the audience. 

Dr. Taylor spoke briefly, as did also Mr. 
Fraser, pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Kennett Square. Their pleasant contri- 
butions to the proceedings were happily re- 
ceived and fully appreciated. 

Miss Grew’s closing speech was forcible 
and eloquent. Especially impressive was 
her appeal to the young men and young wo- 
men of the audience, whom she invited to 
enter this wide field of labor, which calls 
for their zealous and active interest. They 
must carry on the work so auspiciously be- 
gun, and so full of promise. Her view of 
the situation was hopeful, but however en- 
couraging the prospect, the best regults 
must be the outflow of continued and earn- 
est endeavor. w. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 21, 1878. 

————_ ee —_____ 


GYMNASTICS FOR WOMEN. 


It is announced that the study and _ prac- 
tice of gymnastics are to be made compulso 
ry in all the State schools in Italy. The 
apostle of physical culture in that enervat- 
ing climate is Sebastian Fenzi, the son of a 
Florence banker. He built a gymnasium 
at his own expense in that city, and from 
that beginning the movement has extended 
from city to city. He has preached gym- 
nastics to senators and deputies, to the syn- 
dic and municipal councillors, and even to 
the Crown Princess, now Queen. He espe- 
cially inculcates its advantages on all moth- 
ers of families, as likely to increase to a re- 
markable extent the personal charms of 
their daughters. And so far as his own do- 
mestic experience goes, his theories have 
not been contradicted by practice, for he is 
the father of the most beautiful women in 
Italy. 

We are happy to state in this connection, 
that the Gymnasium for Women and Chil- 
dren recently established in Boston, is meet- 
ing with remarkable success. Nearly one 
hundred members are already enrolled, and 
every week brings new accessions, showing 
the great need of just such an establishment, 
and a most gratifying disposition to give it 
prompt recognition and support. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Denver, Colorado, high school, has 
arranged for a course of lectures, the pro- 
ceeds to be appropriated to the increase of 


the library, which now contains nearly 1200 
volumes. 





Prof. Kedzie, of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, succeeds Prof. Dascomb, at Ober- 
lin, in the department of Chemistry. The 
old pupils of Dr. Dascomb will part with 
real regret from their honored instructor. 


The Marquis of Lorne and the Princess 
Louise had as cordial a welcome as could 
be desired on their landing at Halifax. 
Their presence on this side the ocean, ought 
to be a fresh bond of good will all round. 


In Richardson's ‘‘Primer of American 
Literature,” it is mentioned that Hannah 
Adams’ ‘‘History of New England,” was the 
first standard book written by a New Eng- 
land woman, but its merit does not leave 
this fact as its only distinction. 


The women in Russia are making as great 
progress as the men, and are rapidly learn- 
ing to think and act for themselves. Re- 
cently a number of ladies in Warsaw formed 
a joint stock enterprise under the name of 
“The Artistic Photographic Company,” 
and built one of the finest studios in Russia. 


Mr. Alfred Tennyson is said to have re- 
served the noblest poem he has ever written 
tobe published after his death. It is added 
that the poem is long, is of a tragic nature, 
and is in every way remarkable and beauti- 
ful—in short, worthy of the poet.—TZran- 
script. 

The Chicago /nter-Ocean asked some time 
ago, ‘‘Whoever saw a woman tramp?” and 
the papers have been repeating the inquiry 
all over the country, and so far not one has 
been discovered, which has led some of the 
paragraph philosophers to conclude that 
women are better able to take care of them- 
selves during hard times than the men. 

Gold and silver coins through which 
holes have been punched, or from which 
pieces, no matter how small, have been 
clipped, are not received by the United 
States for postage stamps, or in fact for 
anything. Large numbers of these coins 
are in circulation, and it is thought that the 
punching is done systematically for the sake 
of the metal which can be obtained. 

The King of Holland, who is about to 
wed the Princess Marie of Germany, is a 
wag. Speaking of the approaching event, 
he says: ‘Time will equalize us. To-day, 
when I am sixty and my betrothed twenty, 
I am, of course, three timesas old as she, in 
twenty years, however, when we shall be 
respectively eighty and forty, I shall only 
be twice as old; and if we live long enough 
we shall one day be a very good match.” 

So far from failing, as has been reported, 
the Oneida communists are as prosperous as 
ever and sold last year $85,000 worth of 
canned truits and vegetables. They will 
put up this year 225,000 cans of corn, 5 tons 





of currants, 8 tons of cherries, and 600 
bushels of plums. Their silk-thread traffic 
amounted to $81,000 last year, and is $52,- 
000 so far this year. Their champion rat- 
traps and other ‘‘traps” also bring in a good 
deal of money. 

At a meeting of the Yale College Corpora- 
tion, week before last, a proposition was 
received and accepted from the corps of 
professors and instructors that their sala- 
ries for the year should be reduced five per 
centum, in order to make up for the defi- 
ciency that will occur in the college income 
on account of shrinkage in value of proper- 
ty and securities held by the institution. 

The problem of co-education of the races 
has been successfully solved at Berea (Ky.) 
college, which is attended by white stu- 
dents of all classes, who mingle with color- 
ed students without the least display of 
race feeling. Both races, which attend 
the college in almost equal numbers, recite 
together and have exactly the same privi 
leges. 
the institution were attended by visitors 
drawn about equally from each race. 


Sunday Afternoon, the new Magazine es- 
tablished by Washington Gladden a year ago, 
has won for itself a high place in periodical 
literature. It deals with the gravest ques- 
tions with frank sincerity, clearness and 
earnestness. It is one of the voices that 
will be heard with profit. It is also rich in 
highest literature from well-known authors. 
The price is $3.00 a year. But those who 
subscribe before January 1, 1879, will re 
ceive the magazine, postage paid, for $2.10 
for one year. 

A fair will be held in aid of the New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, 
in Horticultural Hall, in Boston, beginning 
Monday, December 2. This Hospital is one 
of the most valuable charities of Boston. 
It ought to be all supported by the State. 
But it is still a charity, and appeals to its 
friends by means of a fair, which every one 
should aid who can. There will be an illus- 
trated autograph album, which promises to 
be particularly interesting. <A tri-weekly 
is also to be published, with original articles 
from Miss Alcott, “Sophie May,” C. P. 
Cranch, and other writers. 

Women have been forbidden by public 
ordinance to wear dresses which touch the 
ground in the streets of Prague and Leipsic. 
The municipal authorities do not assert any 
power to pass sumptuary laws. They jus 
tify the measure on sanitary grounds alone. 
Their right to promote the preservation of 
the health of the community, by suitable 
police regulations, is conceded, and in the 
exercise of this right they have prohibited 
long dresses for the express reason that the 
dust raised by the trains is unquestionably 
injurious to the health of persons who are 
exposed to it. 

All the way from Calcutta comes a ro- 
mantic tale of a strange quest for a husband. 
A young lady of Goa has posted in the 
municipal chamber at Margaum an an- 
nouncement that she is eighteen years old, 
and has an income of 1500 xerafins; and, 
furthermore, wishes to marry a man under 
thirty years of age, who can command 1000 
xerafins, the joint income being about $600; 
and he must understand the English and 
Portuguese languages, and the metrical 
system of accounts; and on a certain day 
she would pass at noon through the public 
streets of Margaum witha green umbrella 
and a handkerchief of the same color in her 
left hand, after which she would receive 
suitors with their proposals, and choose 
one from them possessing the stipulated 
qualifications. 

The Vermont Senate has recently passed 
astringent tramp law, and a bill appropriat- 
ing, $7000 for enlarging and repairing the 
state prison. The house passed the bill 
regulating divorces, the main points of 
which are that no divorce for any cause can 
be obtained where the parties have never 
lived together in the State, unless the libel- 
ant has lived in the State one year before 
the filing of the petition; no divorces where 
the cause occurred out of the State; an in- 
nocent party on whose petition the divorce 
is granted may marry as if the other party 
were dead; libelee not to marry in the State 
or live with any woman married out of the 
State during the life of the libelee within 
two years, and not then unless so decreed 
by the court, and breach of this law sub- 
jects the party to prosecution for polygamy. 

Prof. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, N. Y., 
who corroborated at Denver, Col., Prof. 
Watson’s discovery of the planet Vu'can, at 
Rawlings, Wy., during the recent eclipse, 
describes the intra-Mercurial planet, which 
he caught sight of twice, to be as bright in 
the telescope as the North star is to the 
naked eye, and with the data now obtained 
he hopes to find it again. Mr. Swift is a 
hardware merchant at Rochester, who has 
devoted himself to unaided observations of 
the heavens in an improvised observatory 
on the roof of an old cider mill, with such 
success that he has lately earned the $100 
Vienna prize for the discovery of a new 
comet. Rochester begins to realize that it 
is time to be proud of its amateur but re 
nowne‘i astronomer, and the Democrat and 
Chronicle suggests the raising of a fund to 
build him an observatory. 

The German government, medievaily 
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minute in its paternal care of the citizen, 
has forbidden boys under sixteen years of 
age to smoke on the streets of Coblentz, 
Treves and Saarlouis. This is not an or- 
derly religious regulation, like the old Pu- 
ritan prohibition of smoking on Sunday 
within a defined area of Boston territory, 
but hygienic, such as the English universi- 
ties once enforced upon their students. 
The Germans have put the limit too low, 
however, since doctors are agreed that the 
use of tobacco is always hurtful to the grow- 
ing youth, and as sixteen is not the most 
critical period of growth. 


At a representative gathering of the vari- 
ous temperance organizations, recently con- 
vened in the lecture-room of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard Café, London, for the purpose 
of extending a formal welcome to Mrs. Em- 
ma Molloy, hon. A. N. Sullivan, member 
of Parliament, presided and offered a reso- 
lution of welcome. A letter was received 
from Mr. John B. Gough, congratulating 
Mrs Molloy upon her successful debut in 
London. The officers of the British Wo- 
man’s Temperance Association gave her a 
fine reception onthe 23rd inst., at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Margaret Lucas. Mrs. Mol- 
loy recently addressed two thousand young 
people at the Victoria Park Tabernacle. 

The Philalethean Society of Vassar Col- 
lege, which has usually celebrated its anni- 
versary on the first Friday in December, 
has, this year, out of respect to the memory 
of the late President, Dr. Raymond, voted 
to forego the usual festivities, and to devote 
the funds collected for the expenses of the 
day, to the foundation of a scholarship to 
be called the ‘‘Raymond Memorial Scholar- 
ship.” It can but be gratifying tothe many 
teachers, students and graduates of Vassar 
College, by allof whom Dr. Raymond was 
much loved, that in one of his very latest 
official acts, he recognized the value of Wo- 
man’s work, not only in school and family, 
but in administration, by suggesting to the 
Board of Trustees that the vacancy then 
existing in their number should be filled by 
a woman. 

Lady Anne Blunt, whose ‘‘Winter Resi- 
dence among the Bedouin Arabs” is an- 
nounced as in the press, is, says the London 
Athenwum, entitled by descent to be an au- 
thoress, since she is the granddaughter of 
Lord Byron. Having previously explored 
the Sahara south of the Atlas chain, she 
spent last winter with her husband among 
the wandering Arabs of the Syrian desert. 
Admitted by their hosts to the privileges 
not only of hospitality but of sworn brother- 
hood, the travelers lived with them in their 
tents, moved with their encampments, and 
were even spectators of some of their feuds 
and fights, Although the chief tribes were 
ip arms, and war was raging in the desert 
at the time, the English visitors were hon- 
ored as friends, protected bya royal escort, 
and admitted to all the privacies of tent life. 
Mr. Blunt has contributed several chapters 
on the manners, laws, superstitions, etc., of 
the Arabs, and on the various breedsof Arab 
horses, their pedigrees and capabilities. 

The London Grocer seesin the Great Sac- 
ramento Valley of California the future tea 
field of the world. It says: ‘‘A great deal 
has been said and written lately on the sub- 
ject of the cultivation of the tea plant. We 
have had glowing accounts of the wonder- 
ful success of the Scotch planters in the 
beautiful Island of Ceylon, the extent of 
their gardens, and the large yield they will 
be capable of throwing into the European 
market in the course of a few years. But 
very few persons are aware that there is at 
this moment a far larger tea field than the 
whole Island of Ceylon doubled twice over, 
where Chinese and Japanese are arriving by 
thousands to cultivate the tea plant, and 
where the climate is so salubrious, and the 
soil so rich, that in the space of twenty 
years from now it is confidently anticipated 
that they will be able to supply the whole 
of the New Continent, and that the Ameri- 
cans will not only not have to send to China 
for one ounce of tea, but they will be able, 
in the course of time, to send large consign- 
ments to Europe. 

The French Academy has among its man- 
ifold duties that of awarding the Monthyon 
prizes for charity, devotion and courage,— 
prizes established some sixty years ago by 
the eminent and amiable man whose name 
they bear, and annually awarded since that 
time. The prize of one thousand francs 
goes this year to Aimée Milcent, a volun- 
teer sister of charity, the adopted child of 
two old people who died many years ago, 
leaving her as a testimony of their affection 
the modest income of twenty-two sous a 
day. She was found by the Academy on 
the west coast of France, in the midst of a 
poor, bitter, pestilence-stricken country, 
taking care of the sick people for miles 
around, maintaining a dispensary for the 
poor, clothing deserted children, making a 
society for young women whom she had 
persuaded to live virtuously,—in a word, 
lightening by her great energies and her 
little income the miseries and sorrows and 
misfortunes of a whole commune. How 
the Academy found her out does not ap- 
pear, for she certainly did not compete for 
the prize, and was doubtless as much as- 
tonished by the accession to her fortune, as 
| the Israelites were by the miraculous show- 
| er which overtook them on the way to Sinai. 














NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 
EVENING SESSION. 

Masonic Hali was, literally speaking, 
crowded to its utmost capacity on the even- 
ing of the first day of the session. A more 
intelligent or larger audience has seldom 
met within its walls, composed as it was of 
leading citizens, men and womens. Many 
additional delegates were present. 

The following letter was received from 
one of the earliest pioneers in the Woman 
Suffrage cause, Mrs. Frances D. Gage, well- 
known in literature and reform as ‘‘Aunt 
Fanny.” 

VINELAND, N, J., Oct. 26, 1878. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Chairman of the Executive 

Committee of the American Woman Suf- 

Srage Association : 

Dear Mapam.—Your letter asking me 
to attend the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, to 
be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, November 13 and 14, 
is before me. If my health would permit, 
I should certainly be with you, to reiterate 
my earnest appeal in behalf of the rights 
of my sex, for their emancipation from the 
bondage of unjust laws, and to urge them 
to arouse themselves and throw off the 
shackles of habit and custom under which 
they now labor and suffer. It required 
thirty years or more of active, perilous and 
unceasing work by the Anti-Slavery cle- 
ment of the United States, to so inform and 
convince public opinion of the Country 
as to induce the election of a President 
who was so far on the side of justice as to 
alarm slaveholders into a war which ended 
in the loss of a million of lives, and a na- 
tional debt that has well-nigh bankrupted 
the nation. 

And yet there were but 4,000,000 of jiu- 
man souls in that bondage. We are asking 
to-day for the liberation of 22,000,000, not 
chattel slaves, bat human beings, held by cus- 
tom, laws,and public opinion, as subordinates 
to men, and with the exception of two states 
in these United States, under this republi- 
can government, not a woman—though 
taxed as a citizen,—has a right to the fran- 
chise, or is in any way permitted to assist 
in making the laws under which she is gov- 
erned. 

Can it be truly said that ‘‘any woman his 
rights that voting men are bound to respect ?” 

Politicians call the laboring class of to-day 
“slaves of capital.”” Are not women doun- 
bly slaves to laboring men and to law? It 
is but a few years since the ablest men of 
the nation considered it lawful for fathers 
to sell their daughters on the auction block. 
Who knows what a bribed, drunken major- 
ity may be induced todo for us? Are we 
safe under these, our natural protectors? 
Ponder the question. These laws which 
make us subordinates, environ us by _hin- 
drances and restrictions which dwarf our in- 
tellects, weaken our physical forces, and set 
at nought our moral influence. 

Infinitely greater and more important to 
the whole nation is our cause, than the 
breaking the chains of the 4,000,000 slaves, 
The fate of every man and woman is in 
volved, and the sufferers become 40,000,000 

“For Woman's fate is man’s; 
They rise or fall together.” 

Dwarf or crampthe mother, and the sons 
are but pigmies. We have already labored 
thirty years, and who shall measure the im- 
mensity of our gain? Our masters have al- 
most conceded our right to engage in any 
avocation that we can make a success. We 
may be ministers and lecturers without be- 
ing mobbed, we may be doctors without in- 
sult, lawyers without disturbing judges, 
farmers without disgrace, mechanics if we 
choose, book-makers, journalists, school- 
committees, merchants, and excite no par- 
ticular scandal. Indeed, if the baby is 
rocked and shirt buttons all right, we may 
do any thing to make money and help our 
government by paying taxes without repre- 
sentation, aiding the treasury to give sala- 
ries to men who spend their time in drunk- 
en broils over their own rascalities, and 
making laws for the people. This we may do 
and welcome. Let us work on, be brave and 
strong—how long will we doit? Let every 
mother teach her sons that their sister should 
stand their equal before the law, and our 
victory will soon be won. Upon women 
now depends our success. My best wishes to 
all. Ever yours, FrANcEs D. GaGe. 

The first speaker introduced, was Henry 
B. Blackwell, who spoke for twenty min- 
utes, substantially as follows :— 

ADDRESS OF MR. BLACKWELL. 


We are here to-night, to try to convince 
youthat a great change is necessary in our 
form of government—a change which will 
add one-half to the voting population of the 
nation, giving all citizens the right to vote, 
without regard to sex. You have all seen 
great changes take place in this country, and 
no transition can seem so very startling to 
Americans. <A few years ago the very idea 
of women’s voting seemed repellant and un 
natural. Now the theory is received with 
constantly increasing favor all over the en- 
lightened nation. The time is not so very 
remote, when no citizen nut endowed with 
certain property qualifications, could vote 
The period of the enfranchisement of thie 
colored race, isan event of even more re 
cent occurrence. It was for the establisi 
ment of poor men’s Suffrage that our for: 
fathers fought. No sooner was this ac- 
complished, than the right of slavery began 
to be questioned. hen the agitation 
reached a certain point, the civil war fo] 
lowed, which resulted in the emancipation 
of 800,000 colored voters. 

Suffrage is the right to exercise a rational 
choice. Cannot Woman exercise a rational 
choice? Have men a right to + she is not 
qualified to judge for herself? I claim that 
she should have a voice in making the laws 
under whose dominion she lives. Itis a 
question of common interest, and I do not 
profess to advocate a system antagonistic to 
men. Good government is something in 
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which men and women are alike interested. 
We do not want to put women out of their 
sphere nor to enthrone them masters of man- 
kind. Women are more concerned than 
men in good government, peace, and good 
order. They are instinctively in favor of 
peace. Alone they are no better calculated 
to make good governmentthan men. They 
have noi the same training. But together, 
men and women would be on their good be- 
havior, and the consequence would be a wis- 
er administration of government, better laws, 
aod character would command a premium. 
Honesty would be more popular than it is 
to-day, and morality would bea require- 
ment in candidates for office. 

History and nature teach us that Man 
is the fighting member of the human race. 
Women, on the contrary, dread war and 
carnage. It is meet, then, that the lovers 
of peace should have a voice in the govern- 
ment. Women would not vote to send their 
husbands, sons or brothers to battle. Then 
again, women are by nature and training 
more law-abiding than men. They are 
more temperate. If you want temperance 
legislation you must have a temperance con- 
stituency. Give women the right to 
vote, and you will see a change in the laws 
for the better. About the only reason that 
can be advanced against Woman Suffrage is 
that it would put women in contact with 
rough men, and that, after all, they do not 
want to vote, anyway. The first objection 
will not bear scrutiny, and the second is a 

mere assertion, which will be swept away 
by the logic of events. Give the women a 
chance to vote, and you will be surprised to 
see the unanimity with which they will patro- 
nize the ballot box. It is their right, and 
they should be endowed with Suffrage as a 
right, and not as a favor grudgingly given.. 

The speaker closed with an eloquent and 
feeling tribute to the efforts made in behalf 
of Woman’s equality by the late Senator 
Oliver P. Morton, Robert Dale Owen, Geo. 
W. Julian, and other statesmen of Indiana. 


MRS. LUCY STONE. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Blackwell’s ad- 
dress, Mrs. Lucy Stone was introduced and 
spoke for nearly an hour, holding the en- 
tire attention and sympathy of the audience. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of Maine, 
followed. 

She said that the question had been pre- 
sented from a man’s standpoint and froma 
woman’s standpoint. This Woman Suffrage 
movement is an outgrowth of our civiliza- 
tion, and this is answer sufficient to the ques- 
tion that meets us on every hand, ‘‘If God 
designed woman to be the equal of man 
why did he not make her so from the first?” 
The records of Massachusetts tell us of the 
time when no man was allowed to vote un- 
less he was a member of the church; yet this 
is not so intolerant as is the disfranchise- 
ment of the women of America. The great 
reserve corps of women can and should 
help their brethers in the management of 
the Government, which is now in a state of 
confusion, like the house of a widower with 
a large family of children. Our Constitu- 
tion is broad enough and liberal enough for 
the whole world to stand upon. Why 
should Woman petition men to give her the 
right that is as much hers as it is that of 
men? Who endowed men with the author- 
ity to enact laws for the government of 
women? I have asked this question many 
times, and have never received a satisfacto- 
ry answer. No woman desires to disfran- 
chise men in obtaining her own right. 
Taxation without representation is tyranny. 
In Massachusetts the women pay taxes on 
$200,000,000 worth of property, yet they 
have no voice in the Government they are 
taxed to support. Such a state of affairs is 
wrong, and should be changed. The speak- 
er made several illustrations going to show 
the injustice to which women are snbjected 
by reason of the legislation which discrimi- 
nates against the weaker sex. She made a 
vigorous speech, enforcing her conclusions 
in a manner that showed that she was thor- 
oughly in earnest in her advocacy of the 
principle of Universal Suffrage, and deter- 
mined to do her whole duty in the premises. 
The fault of inaction, at least, cannot be 
laid at her door. She said: 

‘A short time since, while lecturing in a 
State adjoining this, I was invited out to 
tea. The minister and his wife, strong op- 
posers of Woman Suffrage, were there. I 
conversed with them some time before the 
subject was broached. Ihappened to know 
of the skeleton in the house of the minister 
in the shape of an inebriated son, so I said 
to the wife, ‘‘Don’t you want to vote?” 
She answered, ‘‘No, do not. I do not 
wish to mix up with the men at the polls.” 
Asif we did not mix up with men three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year! 
Suid I, Mrs. ——, wouldn’t you go to the 
polls and vote, if your vote would go far 
toward suppressing the sale of intoxicating 
liquor in your streets? With tears in her 
eyes, she answered, ‘‘Yes, a thousand times, 
yes!” She is now a strong supporter of the 
cause.” In conclusion, Mrs. Campbell pre 
dicted a bright future for the government. 
Her remarks were received with much en- 
thusiasm. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

On motion of Mr. Blackwell, the large 
audience rose en masse, and the session 
closed by singing that soul-inspiring doxol- 
ogy— 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
SECOND MORNING SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order at 
10:30 A. M., by Mrs. Lucy Stone, who con- 
gratulated the audience on the excellent 
mecting of the the day before, and expressed 
a wish for another equally pleasant session. 
The attendance was larger than that of the 
day before. A noticeable feature was the 
presence of some of the leading editors of 
the State and of several legislative represent- 
atives. 

THE MOVEMENT IN KANSAS. 
Mrs Helen E. Starrett, of the editorial 


staff of the St. Louis Evening Post, was 
asked by Mrs. Lucy Stone to give a short 
account of the status of the Woman Suf- 





frage Movement in Kansas. Mrs. Starrett 
responded that she was not a delegate from 
Kansas; she only wished she were, as she 
would feel proud and honored to represent 
that noble State. But as she had been a 
resident of that State for fifteen years, and 
stil! claimed citizenship there, she would 
speak a word for it. She had received her 
education in Kansas, and well remembered 
that when, ten years ago Lucy, Stone and 
Mr. Blackwell came to Kansas to inaugurate 
the campaign which resulted in such a 
large vote in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
her education was so backward that she 
was not certain whether she had all the 
rights she wanted or not. But the argu 
ments of these workers, and of other pow- 
erful advocates of the cause who came to 
Kansas, had fully convinced her, as they did 
the thousands of other voters, Since that 
campaign very little active work bad been 
done in Kansas, but its inflmence was still 
felt; it was in the air. Women had so 
many rights in Kansas, that they hardly re- 
alized that they did not have them all; they 
voted on school questions, they held proper- 
ty in their own name; in fact, itwas a com- 
plaint made against the State, that nearly 
every man held his property in his wife's 
name, and one of the most common forms 
of transfers of real estate, was ‘‘Catbarine 
Smith and husband,” etc. Mrs. Starrett 
stated that there was opposition to this from 
certain classes, as there was everywhere. 
The most bitter opposition came from the 
most ignorant classes; more especially from 
the colored voters. She related several 
amusing anecdotes, showing the contempt 
with which colored men regarded the 
proposition that white women should vote, 
and quoted the opinion of one old darkey 
who had declared that ‘‘since dis yer re- 
bellion de wimmen had got so obstropolous, 
dat dere never would be any more domestic 
calicity.” 

Mrs. Starrett believed that Kansas was 
one of the most progressive States on this 
question, as it was on every other. 

She then called attention to a passage in 
an editorial of the Indianapolis Journal, 
which stated that the chief difficulty in the 
way of Woman Suffrage was, that women 
did not want the ballot. The best reply 
to this was a passage from Emerson in his 
lecture on the ‘‘Sovereignty of Ethics,” 
where he said, in substance, ‘‘As long as 
man works in the lower departments of life, 
provides for his bodily wants, reproduces 
himself, and attends to the humbler duties, 
we justify him; but one day a new sense 
develops; he rises in the rank of creation; 
he recognizes the universe of souls and his 
relation to them; presto, there isa change, 
and he realizes the new sense of duty. e 
seeks then, to exercise power.” Such a 
change it was, that was at the bottom of 
Woman’s demand for the ballot. It was 
not so much the bill of human rights, as 
the bill of human duties. 

MISSOURI. 

The Rev. John Snyder, of Missouri, was 
introduced, and read the report from that 
State, as follows: 

To the President and Members of the American 

Woman Suffrage Association: 

Dear Frienps.—So little has been at- 
tempted by our Association in the way of 
organized effort, during the past two years, 
that any report must necessarily be brief. 
The Legislature of Missouri now meets 
biennally, instead of annually, as heretofore, 
so that any effort to influence that body can 
only be made once in two years. No ses- 
sion has been held the past year. 

Indeed so little success has attended our 
efforts to influence our Legislature for some 
years past, that we feel like turning from 
the prescribed mode which makes an ap- 
peal to that body necessary, to others which 
give more hope of success. It may be that 
in this weare wrong, and that the only course 
to pursue, is one of constant importunity, 
so that our law-makers may be wearied into 
giving what might otherwise be withheld. 
But if our success at Jefferson City has not 
been all that we could wish, we have no 
such complaint to make as regards public 
sentiment in this community. Everywhere 
we find our principles meeting with increas- 
ing favor, while ridicule and opposition are 
fast dying out. The kingdom of heaven 
cometh not with observation, and while men 
have slept, the seed, which through years 
of pain and difficulty has been sown in so 
many directions, has taken root, and now 
manifests itself ina thousand ways. Wo- 
men find that new vocations are opened to 
them; new educational privileges offered to 
them, perhaps without asking how or why, 
it comes to be the fashion that women oc- 
cupy, without question, positions which 
were once thought quite unsuited to them. 
For this state of things, somewhat we owe 
perhaps to the general progress of the age, 
but more, we think, to the special agitation 
of the Woman Suffrage question. 

During the struggle which our friends 
have been making in Colorado, we have aid- 
ed them as best we could. Miss Avery, in 
her report of the work there, gives Missouri 
the credit of being the first to aid them finan- 
cially. 

Petitions asking a Sixteenth Amendment 
to the federal constitution, have been cir- 
culated and sent to Washington by some of 
our members; others have done much by 
interesting discussions of the question in 
social circles; others have upheld it in tem- 
perance organizations. 

The School of Design, of St. Louis was 
organized chiefly by members of our Asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of affording new 
occupations for women, and thus far has 
been attended with success. 

At the recent meeting of our Association, 
a resolution was adopted, favoring agitation 
fora Sixteenth Amendment, and others ask- 
ing that women be placed upon the Board 
of Commissioners of public charities, and 
allowed positions in the post office. 

Our Association has sustained a loss in 
the death of Mrs. Mary Phelps, wife of 
Governor Phelps, of this State. She was 
an ardent friend of Woman Suffrage, and 
not only this, but she was conspicuous for 
her patriotism during the darkest period of 
the civil war. She rendered services to the 
country at that time which should never be 
forgotten. 





An arrangement has been made to hold 
monthly meetings during the 53 win- 
ter, which we cannot but hope will be pro- 
ductive of much good. We trust that soon 
these narrow streams of influence will merge 
into broader waters, bearing down whatever 
opposes the establishment of justice, and 
that Woman’s political enfranchisement 
become an accomplished fact, we may be 
able to turn to new duties. Respectfully, 

Resecca N. Hazarp, 

Chairman Ex. Com. W. S. A. of Mo. 


REPORT OF IOWA. 


Mrs. President, and Members of the Con- 
vention:—I regret that the lowa Woman 
Suffrage Society has so little to report. A 
few meetings of the Executive Committee 
—one annual meeting—some work by our 
State agent—contributions by our friends 
to the columns of the newspapers, and Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL—and Suffrage documents 
distributed, comprise a general summary. 

A history of the effort in our a seer 
the past winter, to have an amendment ap- 
proved, submitting to our present voters the 
question of extending the right to women, 
with other items of interest, has been pre- 
pared by our Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee, which I will read. 

[This history of work in Iowa just re- 
ferred to was given last week as from Mrs. 
Callanan. It should have been credited to 
Mrs. Narcissa T. Bemis, Chairman Execu- 
tive Committee. Mrs. Callanan read the 
report, hence the mistake. 

Eps JOURNAL. ] 


The Iowa report continues :— 

Of the local societies in our State the Polk 
County is the most energetic, and deserves 
special notice. It was organized in Des 
Moines nearly nine years ago, and has never 
failed during that period to hold its regular 
monthly meeting. Committees are appoint- 
ed at these meetings to collect the best and 
most advanced thoughts of the day regard- 
ing the religious, educational, industrial and 
political advancement of women, to be read 
at each succeeding meeting. These papers, 
which are usually discussed, are educating 
Woman for the wise and intelligent exercise 
of what Charles Sumner called ‘‘The Col- 
umbiad of our National Life.” 

For three years past this society has had 
a space in the Iowa Industrial Exposition, 
held at Des Moines, and during the last two 
expositions, has edited and published week- 
ly, a paper, The Woman's Hour, for gratui- 
tous distribution. Petitions to the Legisla- 
ture asking the right of Suffrage have been 
kept on a table in the space and presented 
to visitors, and two thousand signatures 
have thus been obtained. 

Expenses attending this work, with the 
publishing of ten thousand copies of the 
paper, amount to nearly four hundred dol- 
Jars. 

During the session of the last Legislature, 
it also laid a printed appeal upon the desk 
of every member, asking for a respectful 
consideration of Woman’s claim to the bal- 
lot. 

That this quiet but persistent work has 
helped to mould public sentiment, is shown 
by the positions filled to-day by women. 

hey are occupying places of trust in al- 
most every department of business, have 
their aid societies, industrial school for 
girls, and the entire management of the pub- 
lic library ir the ~ of Des Moines. 

The twenty-six churches are largely sus- 
tained by women, and a woman preaches 
on the Sabbath to large congregations in the 
temperance Tabernacle, and nobody quotes 
St. Paul on “‘silence” for the women. 

The Jackson County Equal Rights Soci- 
ty, is another live organization, and last 
summer it celebrated the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the first Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion with speeches, a banquet, and a gener- 
al good time, under some fine old trees in 
the yard of one of the prominent citizens of 
Maquoketa, the county seat. 

e believe it would be for the advance- 
ment of the work, if our friends would more 
generally avail themselves of anniversaries 
and festival days to occupy a place in the 
attention of the public. 

The national holidays could be made of 
special value in this regard. Instead of 
women helping to lay the fagots on the 
bonfires that celebrate in a martial manner 
the anniversaries of a nation’s birthday and 
one that enfranchised but half its people, 
why should they not, after their own 
methods, come together with their youn 
folks under the shadows of the oaks an 
the elms, and with music, speeches, games, 
and a dinner, if you please, thus teach 
them that their mothers and sisters have as 
firm a clasp on that nation’s life as have 
their fathers and brothers? And I would 
have our friends utilize Thanksgiving Day, 
and even Christmas and the first day of the 
new year, after the same manner. Gather- 
ing within doors when they cannot go with- 
out; and with exhibitions, debates, lectures, 
charades, tableaux, a dinner, tea or supper, 
with whatever can be made to instruct and 
entertain, make the same to serve the Wo- 
man Suffrage purpose in celebrating these 
festive occasions. And let that purpose be 
to scatter the seeds of knowledge, that our 
principles may become understood; and all 
may know that a woman voting does not 
mean neglect of children, husband or home 
duties, but to protect her rights and better 
educate her for the more Rn nor fulfillment 
of ‘all womanly duty. As stated by our 
chairman, there has been in our State a 
general advance in public opinion on this 
question. 

Our Woman’s Missionary Societies and 
Temperance Unions are prosperous and ef- 
fective organizations; and this fall the tem- 
perance women in the city of Des Moines, 
and the neighboring one of Newton, though 
many of them profess opposition to Suffrage 
for their sex, with judges, clerks and ballot 
box, went through all the forms of an elec- 
tion in the most serious manner, upon the 
question of license or prohibition. 

What our society has accomplished ap- 
pears to have been little, but that little 
seems to have been good seed fallen on good 
ground—and is springing up and bearing 
fruit fifty and a hundred fold. 

MarTHA C. CALLANAN, 
President 1. W. 8. 8 





CALIFORNIA. 
The following is a portion of a letter from 
Mary F. Snow, of California, which was 
read to the Convention: 


Although there is not at present the same 
amount of activity in the movement as for- 
merly, owing partly to the lack of concen- 
trated effort in our ranks; still, scattered all 
over this coast, are earnest souls, as persist- 
ent as ever in their desire and demand for 
the ballot, and these have not been idle. 
Ever since the organization of our State 
Society, in 1870, we have regularly besieged 
Congress and our State Legislature with 
petitions. By united effort, we sent thither 
on one occasion, 1 remember, over 5000 
names. But latterly we have forwarded our 
petitions only by counties and as individu- 
ais. During the summer months, we have 
been circulating in San Francisco a petition 
addressed to the Constjtutional Convention 
now in session at Sacramento. It was for- 
warded to Mr. Blackmer, a member of that 
body, and by him was presented for consid- 
eration to the appropriate committee, in con- 
nection with petitions from Santa Barbara 
and other Southern Counties. A committee 
of ladies from San Francisco and Santa 
Clara County, havealso gone thither to urge 
our claims, with what result is as yet un- 
decided. Formy own part, 1 never expect- 
ed to obtain the ballot by any declaratory 
act orshort hand process whatever. There- 
fore, while ever ready to act for the further- 
ance of ‘he cause, as opportunity presents, 
we can afford to wait, strongin the faith 
of ultimate victory. Already we have been 

ermitted to see some of the fruits of our 
abor in the past; for here Woman is now 
admitted to membership in the State Medi- 
cal Society, and to the bar. The State Uni- 
versity has also opened to her its doors, and 
she is warmly welcomed both as lecturer 
and preacher. Public sentiment is gradu- 
ally being permeated with liberal and pro- 
gressive ideas, so that many who heretofore 
met our claims with ridicule and contempt, 
now admit their justice, and assert that Wo- 
man Suffrage is only a question of time. 

As the pioneers in the Anti-slavery reform 
for years labored patiently on, regardless of 
obloquy, discouragement and defeat, until 
finally their object was attained, and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, their brave and en- 
thusiastic leader, was privileged to see the 
day of Negro Emancipation, so may that 
revered friend of every righteous cause, 
now the honored president of your Associa- 
tion, be also spared to welcome the hour of 
Woman’s Enfranchisement. That your 
Convention may be graced by his personal 
presence is my heartfelt desire—knowing 
that his inspiring utterances would afford 
the deepest satisfaction, and do most effec- 
tive work. In thefull assurance that since 
our cause is based on right and justice, it 
must finally triumph, I remain, etc. 

Mr. Blackwell read from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle the following telegraphic 
item from the California Constitutional Con- 
vention, now in session at Oakland: 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Committee on Suffrage met this 
evening and adopted a section providing 
that no person shall be deprived of the bal- 
lot on account of sex—in other words, a 
provision for Woman Suffrage—on condi- 
tion that the section shall be submitted to 
the people as a separate proposition for rat- 
ification. 


The reporter of the Chronicle added as a 
dash of cold water to abate enthusiasm: 


The Committee only adopted the section 
on this condition, and nearly every mémber 
believes it will be voted down at the polls. 


But we rejoice in the action of the Con- 
vention, and are proof against the dampen- 
ing influence of ‘‘the wish that is father to 
the thought.” 

The Secretary then offered the following: 


LETTER FROM WISCONSIN. 


Dear Friends:—God bless and prosper you 
all at the Convention! I am with you in 
spirit, and would be in body, if my health 
permitted me to journey so far in November 
weatiier. 

If Ihave a word of exhortation for my 
assembled sisters, it 1s this: Let us make our- 
selves indispensable at the ballot box and in 
Legislative halls, so that our brethren can 
no longer afford to do without us. The na- 
tion has been once saved from dissolution 
by summoning the negro slave from the cot- 
ton field to battle; and if we are to be again 
saved from the overwhelming tide of intem- 
perance and corruption which now threatens 
to engulf us, I believe it will be by sum- 
moning Woman from the kitchen to the 
polls. Let us prepare for that day by a 
careful study of social and political prob- 
lems, so that when the bridegroom calls, we 
may be found like the wise virgins, with our 
lamps trimmed and burning! 

LAVINIA GOODELL, Attorney at Law. 

Janesville, Wis., Nov. 11, 1878. 


Next followed a 
LETTER FROM KANSAS. 


Topeka, Nov. 11, 1878. 

Your letter of the 14th of October has not 
been answered sooner, in the hope that we, 
the friends of Woman Suffrage in Kansas, 
might be able to send some person or per- 
sons to attend the Convention. But no one 
seems able to go. It is not that we are 
any less ardent on the subject, here in the 
West; but we are too poor, and while the 
money-changers are galling us with their 
usurers’ power, we are overpowered for 
the present. It seems to me that our cause 


will have to take sides with a reform party | 


in the South and West. 
Ever respectfully, 
JoHuNn RitcHte. 
Mr. John Ritchie is an old and prominent 
resident of Kansas, having gone there with 
Ossawatamie Brown, during the Lecompton 
troubles. 
The following telegram was received and 
read: 
LAFAYETTE, IND., Nov. 14, 1878. 
I regret my inability to be present at your 
Convention. Rest assured of my heartfelt 











sympathy, and of the hearty co operation of 
our organization. lL. N. Davis, 
Grand Worthy Chief Templar of Indiana. 


Mrs. R. A. 8. Janney, of Ohio, made a 
brief report in behalf of the State Society, 
She also read a report from the Toledo Asso. 
ciation, which stated that public sentiment 
was progressing rapidly in favor of equal 
Suffrage. Her manuscript failed to reach us, 

Mr. Longley spoke for Ohio also, and 
Rev. Mr. Snyder read a letter from Hon. A. 
C. Voris, of Akron, Ohio, as follows:— 

It will be impossible for me to go to the 
Convention. I regret this very much, as ] 
would like to throw what little of personal 
influence I possess, in behalf of the noble 
women of the country who want to regener- 
ate our politics by bringing a better—] 
might say the best—element, into the pow. 
er that controls the ballot. 

The safety of our public institutions ex. 
ists in the virtue and intelligence of the 
elector. No other foundation is stable. No 
candid man will deny that as fine a sense of 
virtue, as loyal obedience to duty, and as 
acute intelligence exists in the women of the 
day, as among the men; and why, when all 
the high qualities that qualify the voter for 
being a good citizen are so largely possessed 
by women, she should be treated as a polit- 
ical nonentity, is beyond my comprehension. 
a | unjust usage, unreflecting habit of 
thinking—rather of unthinking—and preju- 
dice, not because of the fitness of things 
but because it has been so, still insists on 
her exclusion. An exclusion that honest 
logical thinking will denounce and remove, 
as soon as munkind can fairly and intelli- 
gently canvess the great question. I wish I 
had the power to stir up the great heart of 
the American people to a just sense of the 
impolicy and injustice of thus denying her 
this great power to make herself a greater 
blessing to society. As for me and my 
house, the woman who is good enoughsto 
be the mother and educator of my enitasen 
and the supreme blessing of my life, is 
good enough to co-operate with me in 
moulding the public jpolicy and creating 
the institutions that should protect us all. 
He who opposes her in this, is an actual 
doubter of the virtue of the best element of 
society, and 1s an enemy to his race. 

Truly yours, A. C. Voris. 

Akron, O., Nov. 11, 1878. 

Next came the 

REPORT FROM MINNESOTA. 


DeaR FRIENDS:—I regret much that I 
cannot be with you at your Annual Meeting; 
and chiefly because 1 fear that Minnesota 
will not be represented. This State, having 
taken one so linportant step forward as the 
enfranchisement of women on school ques- 
tions, ought by right to be represented. As 
your note of invitation hinted, that I might, 
if with you, help plan work for the coming 
year, | will venture to make, by letter, some 
suggestions. 

hat I would be most grateful for, would 
be a series of new tracts, written by women, 
and appealing directly to the consciences of 
women in this matter. I am longing for 
appeals from the pen of Mrs. Livermore, 
Lucy Stone, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
Julia Ward Howe, and others whose words 
might carry conviction to the hearts of our 
best and most intelligent women, and make 
them feel that they must ask for the ballot 
in order to be consistent Christians. When 
even a few of the best women of most cities 
and towns of a State, shall have been made 
thus to feel, we shall have plenty of helpers, 
and not merely ‘‘many friends and sympa- 
thizers,”’ 

As one other means of bringing this duty 
home to the hearts and consciences of wo- 
men, 1 would urge you to appoint some one 
of your number—some woman most gifted 
in the use of language—to prepare ‘‘an ap- 
peal to the Clergy,” praying them to con- 
sider howthe humble, quiet votes of all 
earnest Christian women, in favor of such 
men for law-makers as would give us right- 
eous laws—would aid the Gospel work of 
restraining intemperance, public and private 
immorality, domestic cruelty, and all other 
crimes and wrongs. It is easy to see how all 
this unchecked sin, and consequent suffer- 
ing, keeps multitudes of men, women and 
children out of church, and out of heaven. 
It is equally clear how the intelligence and 
quickened conscience of Christian women, 
might be brought by the influence of the 
pulpit to bear directly upon the choice of 
good men to make wholesome laws, and of 
good men to enforce them, if these women 
had the ballot in their hands. 

Do you not think, friends, that by a direct 
presentation of this matter to the clergy, 
hosts of good ministers could be brought to 
see and to acknowledge it to be their duty 
to preach in favor of Woman’s political as 
well as religious freedom, and to urge all 
women to ask for the ballot? 

Would not a similar appeal, directly to 
the editors of each and every State, be like- 
ly to have an equally good effect upon the 
minds of many who now ignore our work 
and give us no aid? These two classes of 
men would be such powerful allies, so far 
as converted to our views and enlisted with 
us, that it seems to me we could well afford 
to plead with them for sympathy and aid. 
All humble helpers like myself, would, I 
think, be glad of an opportunity of thus ap 
pealing to individual ministers, and editors, 
to urge all women, on moral and religious 
principles, to ask for and to use when pos- 
sible, the ballot. 

While asking for help in our great work, 
it seems to me that all ‘‘friends of humanity” 
organized for temperance or philanthropy 
of any kind, should be addressed as such, 
and shown that for them to petition for the 
ballot for their own use would be the surest 
way for them to carry out their benevolent 
purposes. 

If, by their direct appeals to women and 
to organizations of women, to the clergy, 
and to the press, we could do no more than 
awaken thought and invite discussion, we 
should be preparing for a future coming 
forward of women, who may have thus 
learned to know and to wish to do their 
duty. Very sincerely and hopefully yours, 

SARAH BURGER STEARNS. 

Duluth, Minn., Nov. 7, 1878. 


—— 
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REPORT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


H. B. Blackwell reported for Massachu- 
setts: 


Petitions were sent to the Legislature ask- 
ing for an amendment to the Constitution 
of the State so that women may vote on the 
same terms as men; also for municipal 
Suffrage for Woman. Tax-paying women, 
representing 7,000,000 of dollars, petitioned 
for Suffrage for tax-paying women. These 
petitions had hearings before a joint special 
committee of both branches of the Legis- 
lature Neither of them were granted, 
though they were ably discussed and had 
earnest advocates. Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell was appointed an agent of the 
Society, and in this capacity, gave a series 
of most effective lectures in the southeast- 
ern part of the State. She visited nearly 
every town on the Cape, and some towns in 
Bristol County, with the best results. Af- 
terwards she acted as financial agent, and 
will continue her work the coming season. 
Various other meetings have been held. 
The Executive Committee of the State So- 
ciety meets every month to devise ways and 
means, and to plan work. 

Mr. Blackwell recounted the number of 

od planks which the Republican Part 

ms resolved upon, only to reject practi- 
cally. 
Financial depression affects the activity 
of the society. But there is a constant gain 
for our cause in Massachusetts, in spite of 
all drawback. : 


MISS PATRIDGE’S ARGUMENT. 


Miss Lelia Patridge, of Pennsylvania, the 
young school teacher who so won upon the 
audience Wednesday by her lively and 
charming manner of speaking, delivered a 
short but spirited address, flashing with 
earnestness, as she cited the objections to 
the universal theme. She spokeas follows: 

To one advocating this matter of equal 
Suffrage, one of the noticeable things is the 
monotony of the objections brought against 
it, although each one is brought forward as 
if just evolved from the inner conciousness 
of the objector and never thought of before. 
One of these most commonly heard is that 
women do not want to vote. Suppose they 
do not, gentlemen; that is no excuse for 
you, for it is a matter out of their jurisdic- 
tion—a thing which you contro’, and as 
they have no power, they have no re- 
sponsibility, and you can not shift it thus 
from your shoulders, But they do want it; 
the best, most intelligent, thoughtful wo- 
men—those of whom we are proud—do 
want it, and it is only those who are either 
ignorant or selfish who say, ‘I have all the 
rights I want.” This sounds hard, but it 1s 
true. Because a woman is so shut in, pro- 
tected and happy that she does not feel the 
need of the ballot for herself, it is sadly 
selfish for her to fail to consider that all 
women are not so fortunate. As for igno- 
rance regarding the power which a share in 
the government would give to Woman, as a 
worker in the world, they are constantly be- 
traying it. Very few realize what the bal- 
lot means. Only men can fully comprehend 
that. But if they could once experience the 
great gain which Woman Suffrage would be 
to all the great questions of morals and re- 
form which have seemed to belong particu 
larly to those who are wives, mothers and 
sisters, they would hesitate no longer, but 
hasten to join that grand army of noble wo- 
men who are pleading for equal political 
rights. There is hardly a large-brained, 
large-hearted woman either in this country 
or England who is not a pronounced Suf- 
fragist. How can women who are indiffer- 
ent upon this subject, so keep back the com- 
ing of right and justice to their sex, when 
such women as Lucy Stone and others are 
giving their lives to the cause? She is no 
more a woman than we. Some men say, 
with the one in Colorado: ‘‘Now, I’m 
agin Suffrage. 1 believe that the Almighty 
made one spear for wimmin and one spear 
for men, and I b'l’eve that the wimmin orter 
to keep to her’n, and the men ort to keep to 
his’n;’ and I agree. But who shall decide 
as to ‘‘spears?” Are the men alone to say? 


At the conclusion of Miss Patridge’s ad- 
dress, there were ten minute speeches by 
those who had prepared themselves on as- 
signed topics. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Massachusetts, 
said that: 


The claim of Woman for Equal Rights 
was so valid that on whatever plane one un- 
undertook to argue it, the argument was 
sound. She sympathized with the claim, in 
behalf of the unfortunate. The wife who is 
a victim of intemperance ought to have some 
power by which she could check, in the io- 
terests of the family, the drunkard’s down- 
ward career. The working women should 
have equal power, which would tend to 
check the injustice which withholds two- 
thirds of the money earned by woman for 
the work she does. The mother should 
know that the voice of all womanhood, 
speaking through the ballot-box, will pro- 
tect her in her mother’s right. In the name 
of all of these we must appeal for the re- 
moval of all barriers to the free expression 
of woman’s judgment and will. But I am 
not content with the appeal for these rea- 
sons, nor on the added ground that those 
who have no need of the ballot for them- 
selves should ask it. I have always wanted 
to belong to a public body of responsible 
citizens, 


Mrs. Lucy Stone said: 

She wanted every woman to have a voice 
in the framing of the laws, and she demanded 
it alike for herself and for every woman. 

The Convention then adjourned to 2 1¢ 
P. M., but the delegates held an advisory 
meeting on the platform to consider an 
amendment proposed by the Committee on 
Business and Nominations enlarging the 
number of Vice-Presidents from eight to 
ten. The proposition was amended so as to 
increase the number to twelve, and was then 
adopted by more than the necessary four- 
fifths, the delegates voting by States. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At21¢P. m. Masonic Hall contained an 
audience of some four bundred of the most 
refined and esteemed ladies of Indianapolis. 
The meeting was called to order by Lucy 
Stone, who presented to the audience Prof. 
R. T. Brown, of that city, who has never 
failed to lift his voice in favor of the recog- 
nition of Woman's equality, and especially 
of her equal right to a collegiate education, 
and who received the public thanksof many 
ladies of this city recently, as a testimonial 
of their appreciation of the step taken by 
him in resigning his chair in the Medical 
College Faculty, because women were to be 
henceforth debarred entrance thereto. Dr. 
Brown said: 


I have been engaged in this work for 
— years. When I began, I stood abso- 
lutely alone. 1 worked ten years and made 
only one proselyte, and that was my wife. 
All mathematicians know that if they can 
establish one or two points in a curve, they 
can project that curve to its completion. 
In this way we have established several 
points in our great work of Suffrage, and 
now we can see how to complete it. The 
work must goon, Truth is immortal and 
will prevail. From the boasted civiliza- 
tion of ancient Greece and Rome, which 
was nothing but an aristocracy, we trace 
the gradual development of Woman up to 
the present time. During all that time the 
Right of Suffrage has been extended, and 
now we have a male oligarchy. And we 
call this a republic! This is not a popular 
Government, as it has been called. Only 
one-half its citizens have a voice in its 
management. Now, we are trying to make 
this a strictly popular government, and, to 
do this, the right of Suffrage must be ex- 
tended to Woman. The great object of all 
government is the higher development of 
its citizens. The government cannot be 
an entire success uatil women have the 
same rights as men. 

I bave been an observer of this work for 
three-score years, and I have never yet seen 
a great man who could not attribute much 
of his success in life to the teachings of his 
mother. Both parents must have equal 
rights. I remember when, in Indiana, it 
was only considered necessary for girls to 
learn two of the “r’s.” that is ‘‘readin’ 
and ritia.” Even writing was much op- 
posed. ‘Teach your girl to write,” said 
one of my neighbors, ‘‘and you don’t know 
what she will write; better not teach her.” 
Many years ago, I was county examiner for 
five years, and during that time I never had 
an application for license to teach by a wo- 
man. Now, more than half our teachers 
are ladies. The root of all progess and civ- 
ilization isin our common school system. 
In our schools caste is unknown. We must 
educate our children to disregard that feel- 
ing, and conseauently in the years to come 
our men will learn to regard women as their 
equals, mentally and politically. In only 
two of our State colleges is the distinction 
of sex recognized, and I hope to see the day 
when young ladies will be admitted to all 
our colleges on the same basis with men, I 
am in favor of human education. I am not 
in favor of Woman Suffrage per se. Iam 
in favor of giving everybody who is gov- 
erned a voice in the government, and that is 
my platform 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE, 


Mrs. Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Indiana, 
was next introduced, and said: 


In behalf of the Woman doctors of the 
State, I will say that Prof. Brown has stood 
up for their advancement for the last 
twenty-five years. A few years ago the 
women of Indiana petitioned for a local-op- 
tion temperance law. To-day I believe that 
they demand a prohibitory law, and noth- 
ing short of that will satisfy them. I am in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. The men al- 
ready have Suffrage. To secure to us this 
right we must work for it. What women 
can do when they try, was shown by the 
women’s exhibit at the late State fair. Pub- 
lic sentiment is increasing on our side, and 
we intend to show our power at the next 
Legislature. 


A VOICE FROM WISCONSIN. 
Miss Libbie C. Gault, of Wisconsin, said: 


The women of America are called her 
queens, and still that sceptre of power, the 
ballot, is withheld from them. It is some- 
times claimed that women are not interested 
in public affairs. The folly of this position 
is apparent when we consider how woman 
is governeu by the very laws in the passage 
of which she has no voice. Are we not 
much interested in the public improvements, 
in the assessment of taxes, in our public 
schools, in the education of our children, 
in the suppression of the liquor traffic and 
gambling houses? Certainly we are most 
interested in these things, because in social 
abuses we are the greatest sufferers, It is 
the same spirit that rebels against taxation 
without representation to-day as it was one 
hundred years ago, and we hope the result 
will be the same. 

NOT A HOPELESS CAUSE. 

Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, of Illinois, 
followed in a few interesting remarks. She 
said; 

Many of us have grown old in this work, 
and yet some people say, ‘‘Why do you still 
work in a hopeless cause?” The cause is 
not hopeless. Great reforms develope slow- 
ly, but truth will prevail, and the work that 
we have been doing for thirty years has 
paid as well as any work that has ever been 
done for humanity. Thirty years ago I 
commenced my work in behalf of women 
in London, as an opponent of the old Eng- 
lish law that made the women slaves to men. 
The growth of the work has been remarka- 
ble. Now we have lady professors in col- 
leges, lady doctors, and ladies in all other 
branches of honorable professions. It has 
been divinely said: ‘‘Seek and ye shall find,” 
and for this reason we are asking for our 
just rights, This principle of equal repre- 
sentation is right, and it will continue to 
grow, until it coversall governments and all 
people. If this principle is not true, it is 











the place of men to prove its fallacy by ac- 
tual experience, and not attempt to over- 
throw it by ingenious but fallacious theo- 
ries. 

The only hope of a nation’s salvation 
from miserable demagogery lies in Woman 
Suffrage. With the advancement in educa- 
tion aod civilization, 1 say to myself—the 
glory of the Lord is shining on women. 
With the advance in womanhood there will 
be an advance in manhood, and this will be 
one of the grand results of Equal Suffrage. 


ADDRESS FROM HON. GEORGE W. JULIAN. 


Hon. G. W. Julian was introduced in a 
few complimentary terms by Mrs. Thomas, 
and spoke substantially as follows: 


I have not thought it wise to occupy much 
time of yourConvention. I have always felt 
my incapacity to understand the argu- 
ments of those who are opposed to the rights 
of women, I take it for granted that we 
are all agreed to stand by our present form 
of Government. We all believe in a gov- 
ernment by the people and for the people. 
Again, we agree that there should be no 

roperty qualification for voting. With 

r. Franklin we believe that the poor man 
has the right and need of franchise more 
than the rich man. Again, we have decid- 
ed that neither race, nativity, nor religion 
shall bar any man from voting. All men 
are now utterly equal at the ballot box. 
We have agreed’ on another fundamental 
principle of democracy, that we shall have 
no literary qualifications for Suffrage. To 
confine the government of this country to 
an educated aristocracy would be class leg- 
islation, which is always vicious. One of 
the strongest arguments for the extension 
of Suffrage is that this extension is codrdi- 
nate with that of education. The education 
that all get in the realities of life, in the in- 
tercourse of man and man, is what we want 
as a qualification for Suffrage. 

So far we all stand on common ground. 
Humanity itself is the basis of franchise. 
The idea of a popular government is that of 
its being carried on by the people. Idiots, lu- 
natics, children and criminals are excluded 
from Suffrage, but when you go beyond this 
and exclude citizens from voting, you weak- 
en the very foundation of democracy. The 
only question is: ‘‘Is woman a human being?” 
If she is, she must have the right of Suffrage. 
I want to make this a square issue; and if 
our opponents take the negative, I have 
nothing more to say. When I see aman so 
beautifully satanic, and going straight down- 
ward on a through ticket, [ have something 
of asilent admiration for him, and say noth- 
ing. Now I have always been of the opin- 
ion that a woman isa human being. They 
are citizens of the United States and in 
some of the States they are allowed to vote; 
animals cannot vote. I suppose Christ died 
for women just as much as he did for men. 
They have common feelings and aspirations 
with us. But the question of sex is brought 
up. Suppose I say to a woman: ‘You can- 
not vote, because you are awoman.” Cou'd 
not she balance the account by retorting: 
“You shall not vote, because you are 
a man’? I ask you, Is notan aristocracy 
based on sex as mean and contemptible as 
the Lord ever frowned upon? 

They say women are inferior to men. 
Why, I have seen men vote who looked as if 
they did not have brains enough to enjoy 
good health! Yet they were males, and 
were accorded the privilege. If Woman is 
inferior to man, which she is not, don’t you 
see that is an argument in favor of her en- 
franchisement? I suppose when women get 
te voting they will sometimes vote wrong. 
Well, that may be. But in my own experi- 
ence I have known men, regular men at 
that, to vote wrong. Sometimes they 
changed about and voted right the next 
time. I have done that myself, sometimes. 

It is said that giving women the right to 
vote would overthrow the family relation, 
and produce general disturbance. Every 
great reform has been prefaced by such re- 
marks. One of our great thinkers has said 
that consequences are the beacons of wise 
men and the scarecrows of fools, and I be- 
lieve they are used more in the latter capac- 
ity than in the former. I think in the en- 
franchisement of women you act in accord- 
ance with an obligation that is as binding 
upon youasis the decalogue. There can 
be no debate on the natural and just right 
of women. To deny it is to establish an 
aristocracy of sex which will prove the de- 
struction of our democratic institutions. 

In so muchas this right inheres in women 
I have no hesitancy in saying that in time 
it must prevail. It will come sooner than 
you imagine. The power that moves the 
stars and directs the pulse of the sea is with 
you, and nobody is strong enough to stop 
the grand march of liberty and equal rights 
for all. 

Miss Eva C. Pinney, of Ohio, was next 
introduced, and gave an elaborate address 
on the growth and development of the 
question of Suffrage. She reviewed the 
history of women in the world, and showed 
that their alleged inferiority to men, existed 
only in the minds of the latter. 

The question of Suffrage was logically 
discussed, and the position taken by its op- 
ponents, brought into disrepute. The paper 
was carefully prepared, and of literary 
merit. 

KEEP UP THE AGITATION, 


Mrs. S. E. Franklin, of Anderson, Ind., 
said: 

It has been said that a democracy is a gov- 
ernment of the people. Inour country this 
isa mistake. We have not our rights here, 
but we are trying to obtain them. In Mass- 
achusetts there are 60,000 unmarried wo- 
men. It is claimed that this is an abnormal 
condition of society. If all these women 
would take their march westward, and settle 
in Wyoming, they would soon have a gov- 
ernment there, that would be a practical so- 
lution of the Suffrage question. But they 
will not do it, and upon us it devolves to 
agitate this question to a speedy and satis- 
factory solution. 

The afternoon session of the Convention 
was then, on motion, adjourned; but the 
delegates were convened on the platform in 
executive session. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


On motion of Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, of 
Illinois, a rule was adopted for the future 
presidency of the meetings of the Associa 
tion in the absence of the President, as fol 
lows: 

1. Vice Presidents at large, in the order 
of their nomination, shall preside in such 
absence. 

2. The Vice President, ex officio from the 
State in which the meeting is held, shall 
preside in the absence of all the above. 

8. Such other person shall preside, as the 
delegates may indicate by ballot. 

The executive session then adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

After the Convention was called to order, 
the Committee on Neminations reported the 
following officers for 1878-’79. 

President—Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, of Missouri. 

Vice Presidents—Col. T. W. Higginson, Mary A. 
Livermore, William Lloyd Garrison; of Massachu- 
setts; Dr. Alida C. Avery, of Colorado; Hon. George 
Wm. Curtis, of New York; Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, 
of Ohio; Bishop Gilbert Haven, of Georgia; Hon. Geo, 
W. Ju ian and Mrs. Z.G. Wallace, of Indiana; Hon. 
A. A. Sargent, of California; Mrs. Beverly Allen, of 
Missouri, and Governor St. John, of Kansas. 

Chairman Executive Committee-—Lucy Stone, 

- Foreign Corresponding Secretary —Julia Ward 
owe. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Recording Secretaries—Mrs. Myra Bradwell, of 
Illinois; Miss Lelia Patridge, of Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer—F. A, Hinckley, of Rhode Island. 

Vice-Presidents ex oficiomMaine, Hon. Benjamin 
Kingsbury; New Hampshire, Armenia S. White; Ver- 
mont, Hon. C. W. Willard: Massachusetts, William 
1. Bowditch; Rhode Island, Elizabeth B. Chace; New 
York, AnnaC, Field; New Jersey, Hon. John White- 
head; Pennsylvania, Mary Grew; Delaware, Dr. Mary 
H. Heald; Ohvo, Mrs. R. A. 8. Janney; Indiana, Dr. 
Mary F. ‘rhomas; Illinois, Mre. H. M. T. Cotler; 
Michigan, Moses Coit Tyler; Texas, Isaac H. Julian; 
Missouri. Mrs. George D. Hall; Wisconsin, Hon. G. 
P. Delaplaine; Minnesota, Mrs M. M. Elliott; Kan- 
sas, Hon. Charles Robinson; Iowa, Mrs. M. C. Calla- 
nan; Wyoming, Hon. J. W. Kingman; Oregon, Mrs. 
A. J. Duoniway; California, John M. Collins; Colo- 
rado, Ex-Governor Evans. 

Executive Committee—Maine, Mrs. J. N. Quinby; 
New Hampshire, Hon. Nathaniel White; Vermont, 
James Hutchinson; Massachusetts, Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell; Rhode Island, Mrs. Sarah E. H. Doyle; 
Connecticut, Sarah B. Harris; New York, Mrs. Ellen 
T. Brockway; New Jersey, Mrs. C. C. Hussey; Penn- 
sylvania John K. Wildman; Maryland, John A Cal- 
houn;: Delaware, Dr. John Cameron; West Virginia, 
Miss Jennie A. Craig; Ohio, Mrs. Elizabeth Coit; 
Indiana, Mrs. Louise V. Boyd; Kentucky, Mrs. Essie 
T. Honsh; Illinois, Mrs. Kate N. Doggett; Missouri, 
Rev. John Snyder; Michigan, Mrs. M. C Bliss; Wis- 
consin, Miss Lavinia Goodell; Minnesota, Sarah B. 
Stearns; lowa, Narcissa T. Bemis; Kansas, Amanda 
M. Way; Texas, Mrs. H. Buckner; Colorado, Mrs. 
Mary F. Shields; California, Mrs. Sarah L. Knox; 
Wyoming, Dr. J. Hayford; District of Columbia, 
Mrs. C. H. Winslow. 

The report was adopted, after which 
Frederic A. Hinckley, of Rhode Island, read 
a carefully prepared address on the issues of 
the Convention. 


Mrs. Prestpent, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
—In the time allotted me to-night, | want 
to discuss a little the American idea of citi- 
zenship, its breadth and depth, and to ascer- 
tain, if possible, what it has to do with the 
demand for the Enfranchisement of Woman. 
For I hold. that whatever may be the tem- 
porary fluctuations of policy, whatever at 
any given time may seem to be the expedi- 
ent thing, in the long run this question will 
be settled, as all great questions are settled, 
on the solid foundation of principles which 
are as eternal as time and as universal as 
life. Men say itis not always expedient to 
do right, but that is a very superficial view. 
There is that in the unviverse which keeps 
everything in solution, until it can be pre- 
cipitated upon the solid rocks of truth and 
justice. Nothing is settled, as one has said, 
nothing is settled until it is settled right. 
That isa law as certain in its operation as 
the law of gravitation. Sol will not stop 
to consider the expediency of Woman Suf- 
frage. I move the previous question. I 
ask, is it right that women should vote? 
claiming unhesitatingly, that if it is right, 
not all the powers in heaven or on earth can 
prevent its ultimate incorporation in the 
laws of a free people. More than that, I 
claim, that in the progress of the world, 
America is the place, and this era in her his- 
tory the time, when, according to the inevi- 
table, irresistible logic of events, this change 
should be enacted. 

Mr. Hinckley drew a graphic picture of 
the hopeless condition of those unhappy wo- 
men who have incurred the social stigma, 
which attaches to a life of shame, and gave 
a fineanalysis of the nature and effect of 
representative government. He was greet 
ed with applause. 


MRS. FOSTER’S SPEECH. 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Clinton, Iowa, 
delighted the audience with the spell of her 
oratory. Mrs. Foster has been a practicing 
attorney at law for five years in lowa, is 
interested heart and soul in the temperance 
movement, and, it is said, has made the most 
able argument on the constitutionlaity of 
prohibition according to law. She said:— 

I have no desire to recount the old bar- 
barities of the common law, or the disabili- 
ties under which the women of Iowa, in com- 
mon with the women of States under sim- 
ilar legislation, have labored. The doctrine 
of ‘‘merger” seems to have had its fullest il- 
lustration, and to have realized its most per- 
fect application, in the civil relations which 
married women held, Jonah and the whale 
very properly representing the civi: rights 
of husbands and wives believe itis a 
matter of history that during a period in 
Jonah’s life he was notin a condition to 
make contracts with the commercial world, 
or enforce his civil rights. The whale was 
a necessary party to be consulted in all mat- 
ters relating to his personal rights and the 
enjoyment of his personal property. 

i am very glad to be here to-day, to say 
that Woman's civil rights in Iowa are to-day 
equal to those of man, and that where any 
minor disabilities still obtain, legislation 
awaits but the occasion to remove such dis- 
abilities. 

1. At the present time in lowa women can 
own and hold, in their own right, real and 
personal property, and manage, sell, convey 
and dispose of the same, in all respects the 
same us their husbands. 

2. When property is owned by either the 
husband or wife, the other has no property 





therein which can be the subject of contract. 

8. Should either the husband or wife ob- 
tain possession or control of property be- 
longing to the other, either before or after 
marriage, the owner of the property has a 
right to bring an action in his or her own 
name for the possession of the same. 

4 For all civil injuries committed by 
te damages can accordingly be recov- 
ered. 

5. Either can execute conveyance or trans- 
fer to the other—very convenient for insol- 
vent husbands. Between the statutes and 
the husband’s necessities, the women of 
Iowa have held their full share of the 
property. 

6. A wife now may receive the wages of 
her personal labor, and maintain an action 
therefor in her own name and hold the 
same in her own right, and she may defend 
and prosecute all actions at law or in equity 
for the preservation and protection of her 
Own property, the same as her husband. 

7. Contracts may be made by the wife, and 
liabilities incurred, the same as if she were 
not married. 

8. The expenses of the family and the 
education of the children are chargeable 
upon the property of both or either. 

9. Neither husband nor wife can remove 
the other from the homestead. 

10. Divorces are granted for like causes, 
and the court makes such disposition of the 
children as is just and equitable. 

11. The parents are equally entitled to 
the care and custody of the children. 

12. In case of the death of either the 
husband or the wife, the survivor is entitled 
alike to one-third of the real estate of the 
other and as much more as the will pro- 
vides. In case there are’no children, the 
survivor is entitled to one-half the property 
of the deceased. In the language of the 
code of 1873. ‘‘All provisions made in this 
chapter in regard to the widow of a deceas- 
ed husband shall be applicable to the sur- 
vivor of a deceased wife.” 

13. The share of the widow, if possible 
must be so set off as to include the home- 
stead. 

14. The wife or husband of the deceased 
is the first entitled to letters of administra- 
tion. * 

The foregoing are the property rights of 
women in lowa to-day, and the courts are 
just, and I may add, generous in their en- 
foreement. Women also occupy, by direct 
legislation and common consent, many im- 
portant positions of public trust. The sal- 
aries of all persons in the employ of either the 
Stute or the Counties is fixed by law, and is 
the same for women as for men filling simi- 
lar positions. Mrs. Maxwell, state librari- 
an, receives $1,000 per year; Mrs. Merritt, 
caplain of state prison at Anamosa, re- 
ceives $62.50 a month; a lady is on the vis- 
iting committee for insane asylums; as also 
another is a member of the board of trus- 
tees of our insane asylum at Mount Pleas- 
ant; each receives five dollars per day and 
traveling expenses. Miss Ludlow occupies 
a chair in the State University at a salary of 
$1,700 per year. There are nine women 
county superintendents of schools. In Clin- 
ton County, where I live, there were at one 
time two women candidates; the lady nom 
inated by the democrats got it. 

The political parties—Republican and 
Democratic—ignore the question. The 
prohibition party openly espouses our cause, 

Many ladies practice the healing art with 
unquestioned success, and many, having 
heard the call, ‘‘The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee” are engaged in preaching 
the glorious gospel of the Lord Jesus, 

Four ladies have been admitted to prac- 
tice Jaw in all the United States courts, and 
a statute expressly states that they may. 

I am not aware that any lady besides my- 
self is engage! in actual practice in the 
courts, I speak from experience. It has 
been my privilege to try cases in all the 
courts, and, with a single exception of an 
attorney who was under the influence of 
liquor, I have been treated with uniform 
courtesy and respect. I might speak at 
length of my experience in the courts, but 
time will not permit. 

I claim no heroism either in the pursuit 
of my legal studies or in the performance 
of my professional duties. I begun the study 
ot law because my husband is a lawyer, and 
because I wanted to know what he knew, 
and do, as much asI could, what hedid. k 
have read Blackstone for hours when my 
little children were playing about me. I 
was as ready to pause and attend to their 
little calls as though I had been engaged 
with my needle, and quite as well asif I 
had been reading a gay romance. I passed 
my examination, and was introduced to the 
profession at my husband’s earnest request, 
and to-day the firm of Foster & Foster is 
harmonious in itself and at peace with all 
the world. 

At the close of her address, Mrs. Foster 
was the recipient of round after round of 
applause. She refused to respond to an 
encore, on account of time, but her reappear: 
ance was imperatively demanded by the au- 
dience; and then followed a fervid tide of 
eloquence in which the speaker paid a 
glowing tribute to the elder delegates, Mrs. 
Stone, Mrs. Thomas and their colleagues 
saying: ‘‘Years ago, when I wasa giddy 
girl, these noble men and women, advocates 
of Woman Suffrage, were working to allow 
me to make one of the firm of Foster & 
Foster, attorneys at law. And new thatlam 
allowed to practice and find out what my 
husband before knew, I feel like a young con- 
vert at a Methodist revival.” 


SPEECH OF MISS EASTMAN. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Massachusetts, 
spoke as follows: 


It has been said that the greatest study of 
mankind isman. I do not know but we 
shall all believe, before we get through the 
three days’ session of this congress, that 
the greatest study of womankind is Woman! 
Indeed, from being a guod deal overlooked 
in various ways, she has come to be almost 
the topic of the age, and strangely enough 
is she considered. According to the stand- 
point of the observer, Woman is a riddle to 
be solved, a conundrum to be guessed, a 
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puzzle to be interpreted, a mystery to be 
explained, a problem to be studied, a para- 
dox to be reconciled. She is a toy or a 
drudge, a mistress or a servant, a queen or 
a slave, as circumstances may decide. She 
is at once an irresponsible being, who must 
accept the destiny which comes to her with 
as little power of resistance as the thistle 
down upon the wind, or the sea weed which 
the tide leaves to bleach on the rocks or 
sucks back to engulf in its own unfathomed 
depth—or she is responsible for everything, 
from Adam’s eating of the apple in Para- 
dise to the financial confusion which agi- 
tates us to-day; the first because she covet- 
ed so much knowledge, the second because 
she wants so many clothes. I wish we 
could, as speedily as possible without a gen- 
eral crash, lay aside this nonsense (regard- 
less of the great loss of sirens and angels, 
which really never seemed to me exactly 
adapted to earthly conditions) and learn to 
regard Woman as simply a human being, 
plus the powers and gifts peculiar to her 
sex, just as man is a human being, plus the 
power and gifts peculiar to his sex. Here 
is acommon basis of likeness, sufficient to 
give community of interests and pursuits, 
with a variation which makes them mutu- 
ally attractive and serviceable, each recog- 
nizing inthe other the complement of him- 
self and herself. 

If you tell me, in serious earnest, that wo- 
mvn do not want the right of self-govern- 
ment—the opportunities for the highest 
culture, then you have given me the last 
and saddest testimony to the thoroughness 
of a system which has blunted in the women 
some of the highest faculties of the human 
soul, Women want happiness, and happi- 
ness means the healthful play of every fac- 
ulty. 

ee consider women so much the crea- 
tures of mere feeling that when we probe 
courtesy we find too often asneer for our 
methods and our judgment. Even a wo- 
man’s philanthropy can not be trusted, 
‘Just like a* woman!” often gets an em- 
phasis at which we don’t smile clear 
through, though we may with our lips. 
We have no right to leave to others a work 
which they have tried to co and failed, 
while we are ourselves interested im the re- 
sults. Our Government was based on the 
idea that all had a right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Life came with- 
out its interference; liberty it has not se- 
cured at all, and many paths to happiness 
are still closed to half the community. It 
rested on a theory of republicanism, which 
has never been reduced to practice. It has 
aimed at wise and impartial laws, and econ- 
omy in administration of them, but it has 
secured neither. It ought to give opportu- 
nity to the aspiring, competence to the in- 
dustrious, and protection to the weak. It 
has failed to accomplish any of these. There 
is then need of help in government, and the 
only resource is the class hitherto excluded 
from the national councils. Can women 
give it? We can try. And since we feel 
that God has given us special powers, that 
he has made us one-half of a great whole, 
we have no moral right to be content till, 
for the good of the whole, as well as for 
ourselves, we have organized our judgment 
into statutes, our lives into law, our whole 
heart, and mind and conscience, into the 
work of humanitarian reform. 

‘Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true; 
Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 


Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws,” 


HUMAN RIGHTS. 

The Rev. John Snyder, of St. Louis, the 
last speaker of the evening, although the 
hour was late, highiy entertained the audi- 
ence with an address on the rights of all hu- 
manity. 

If any lesson of political history may be 
considered fundamental, it is the fact that 
just rights are granted by men in whose 

ands unjust power has become dangerous or 
unprofitable. I question if there is an in- 
stance in history when the rulers of a peo- 
ple ever said toa subject race or class, ‘‘We 
have oppressed you, we have taken your la- 
bor or your liderty, and we restore you all 
rights of person or property simply because 
ou have been right and we have been wrong. 
Ve have been unjust or unchristian.” His- 
torically speaking, the borders of freedom 
have been finally enlarged by increased 
kvowledge and enlightened selfishness rath- 
er than by an advance in ethics, and I am 
not saying this equivocally or making it a 
sermon upon human depravity. For if 
every man and woman who opposes impar- 
tial Suffrage based his or her opposition 
upon consciously selfish reasons, was know- 
ingly and willfully unjust, then our action 
would be immensely simplified. But such 
is not the case. We know that thousands 
of men and women in this country are op- 
posed to our movement because they believe 
it to be a “reform against nature;” an effort 
destined, if successful, to destroy female 
delicacy, female virtue, female tenderness; 
that it is the destroying angel of domestic 
happiness and peace. Therefore, friends, 
while we labor we must patiently wait for 
the disintegration of present political par- 
ties; for the exhaustion and defeat of all 
the present efforts to stay the torrent of po- 
litical shame; for the giving up in despair 
of our tremendous political problem, as in- 
capable of solution with present working 
factors. Wait till the inexorable logic of 
history teaches us that our splendid politic- 
al instrument—a popular government—can 
not be abandoned without ruin, or continue 
to be used, as it is now, without inevitable 
disgrace; then will the well meaning, the 
passively-influential men who honestly love 
their country, be willing and anxious to 
throw into the perplexing political struggle 
that divine and morally irresistible power 
which has redeemed the church of Christ 
and the literature of civilization,—the con- 
science and soul of Woman! Then will 
come Woman Suffrage. It will bea great 
revolution, and men never try revolution 
till they have exhausted all moral and legit- 
imate power within their reach. Therefore, 
i say, the deepest darkness and the earliest 
dawn may touch each other on the eastern 
horizon, and the very moral disfigurements 
of our politics, the very triumph of party 





spirit, the very reign of filthy ignorance 
from which our cities suffer, all the polit- 
ical evils we so much deplore, may force 
upon good and thoughtful men the sense of 
the imperative necessity of granting a right 
in which the moral health, prosperity or 
salvation of the State may be involved. 
When Woman Suffrage comes in this fash- 
ion—not as a grudging concession of right 
nor asa timid experiment, butas a part ofa 
wholesome scheme of political redemption— 
then I believe it will come to stay. They 
may stone the prophets of the new era, and 
socially crucify its witnesses, but the time 
will come when the present pretense of a 
democracy is justly weighed and found 
wanting. That men shall say, Blessed be 
the truth that cometh in the name of the 
Lord! 

In every struggle against organized injust- 
ice the moral convictions of the community 
have to be changed. In our recent strug- 
gle with the interested selfishness of the 
land, our hardest fight was with men and 
women whose defence of slavery grew out 
of conscience and religious conviction. No 
injustice can remain long which is not sus- 
tained by somebody's religion or moral 
sense. So you felt that something more 
must be done than merely making an ap- 
peal to the sense of justice and right. You 
went to work and gathered an immense 
mass of statistics respecting slave labor and 
its effect upon the wealth of a nation. You 
piled up evidence which tended to show the 
dangerous consequences certain to flow 
from the oppression of several millions of 
brutalized, irresponsible, unrepresented crea- 
tures in society. You showed the wealth, 
the education, the safety, the power of 
freedom, contrasted with the ignorance, the 
poverty, the insecurity of a system of bond- 
age. You showed by facts which no man 
could question, that slavery in the South 
meant the political and intellectual bondage 
of the North That it meant a gagged press, 
a bullied Congress, and the destruction of all 
the sacred rights which the fundamental 
law of the land guaranteed. That it was 
politically and socially unsafe and unwise 
to hold slaves; and what was the result? 
Men of all shades of political opinion began 
to see the searching nature of this question. 
Men like Lincoln, and Chase, and Seward, 
and the rest, who were not abolitionists 
originally, but who were led to see the con- 
stant encroachments of the slave power, 
were drawn to your side by the unifying 
pen of a great political idea, and the 

epublican Party stepped into power upon 
the declaration of Abraham Lincoln: ‘‘A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
This country cannot remain half slave and 
half free. And he was not there speaking 
in behalf of the slave, but in behalf of the 
imperiled institutions of his country. 

Here is our lesson. Let us never cease 
appealing to the sense of human justice. 
Never cease the demand for a clear and un- 
mistakeable right of Suffrage. But let us 
remember that the main and importart op- 
position to this movement comes from men 
and women of intelligence, culture and 
character; men who cannot see its good, 
and think they see in it a Pandora’s box of 
evils. Theretore this reform must mean 
not only agitation, but education. We 
must entrench ourselves with history, moral 
philosophy, social and political economy. 
We must show that this movement is only 
a natural part of that great sociai evolution 
by which women have come from barba- 
rism to their present social position. We 
must patiently pile up the facts which prove 
that women have crowned with delicacy 
and conscience every departmert of civili- 
zation upon which they have put their fin- 
ger; that a system which does not permit 
the open representation of good women, 
really enlarges the secret political influence 
of bad women; show that divorce courts 
are filled, and the scandal trials advanced, 
and precious time wasted in social frivolity 
and vice, not by the women who are inter- 
ested in Woman's enfranchisement, but by 
the useless, hand-tied, brain-bandaged idlers, 
who are vicious simply because they are su- 
perflucus! 

We thus see the dignity and comprehen- 
siveness of our labor, no less a thing than 
to convince men by the irresistible logic of 
facts that a just and impartial distribution 
of political right, is bound up with the 
cleanness, the wholesomeness, the moral 
“7 of this government. 

And a greater work even than this is 
surely falling into our hands. We live ina 
period of tremendous political reaction. 
AJmost every man you meet believes that 
our safety lies in a retreat from the funda- 
mental idea of our government. Men are 
frightened, They are losing faith. Many 
are coming to prefer strength to freedom. 
They are more and more applauding the 
doctrine that political equality is an absurd- 
ity, and that there is no such thing as an es- 
sential, natural, inalienable, political right. 
That all political privileges are the free gift 
of those who hold power. This is the pop- 
ular doctrine. 

Now, friends, as the anti-slavery party 
was at one time the only party in this coun- 
try which stood by the neglected and the 
maligned principles of the Declaration of 
Independence; so I believe the time is ap- 
proaching when the issue will be squarely 
and sharply made between those who be- 
lieve that Suffrage should be a gift, grant- 
ed or denied as the majority may decide— 
and those who believe it is a right which, 
like life, liberty and property, cannot be 
justly withheld from Man or Woman, ex- 
cept on the grounds of proven incompeten- 
cy or crime. 

And when that day comes that every man 
who believes that just. governments are 
based on the consent of the governed; every 
man who is convinced that you and I have 
a native and indestructible right not only to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiress 
but to a just share in that government by 
which every right may be imperiled, or 
destroyed, or confirmed; every such man 
will be forced by consistency to come to 
our side and fight our battle. And thus we 
shall come to represent not only the rights 
of women but the sacred rights of all hu- 
manity. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The following resolutions were adopted 





at the close of the last session of the Con- 


vention: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are 
hereby tendered to the citizens of Indianapolis for hos- 
pitality extended to the delegates; to Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Kay of this city for their very efficient and successful 
arrangements in our behalf, and to the Equal Suffrage 
Society of Indianapolis for its friendly offer of co- 
operation. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the daily 
press of this city for the unusually full reports of 
our meetings, which have done much to increase their 
usefulness. 


The following resolution was offered by 
Mrs. Dr. Mary Thomas, President of the Ins 
diana State Association: 


Resolved, That the Suffragists of Indiana take this 
method to express their sincere thanks to the officers 
and members of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation from other States for the privilege of having 
their Convention held in our State Capital, and we 
hereby pledge ourselves to them and to each other, to 
use the impetus thus given to our cause, to bring us 
more noble efforts and grander results. 


The resolutions were adopted, and the 
Convention adjourned sine die. 

A general hand shaking and expression of 
congratulatory feeling followed the adjourn- 
ment, and it was a long while before the 
members and delegates were ready to sepa- 
rate. 

The Indianapolis Sentinel says: ‘“The Con 
vention has attracted more attention than 
any similar session ever held in the West, 
and will probably result in a more decided 
awakening of the people to the importance 
of its objects. Certainly it cannot be de- 
nied that women, leading and influential 
women, Christian women and Temperance 
women of our city have, by attending the 
meetings, shown the interest they take in all 
pertaining to women.” 

oe 


BOOK CATALOGUE, 


Houghton, Osgood and Co., of Boston. 
have just issued a new catalogue of their 
publications, which is exceptionally beauti- 
ful in its material features, and of rare in- 
terest for the catalogue of one publishing 
house, from the number of distinguished 
names in various paths of literature which 
crowd its pages, and the high and perma- 
nent character of their work. No other 
publishing house, in this country, at least, 
rivals this at Boston in its array of immor- 
tals. The home list includes Agassiz, Ald- 
rich, Bacon, Bryant, James Freeman Clarke, 
Joseph Cook, Cooper, Dana, Emerson, 
Fields, Fiske, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, Hil- 
lard, Holmes, Howells, James, Starr King, 
Miss Larcom, Longfellow, Lowell, Miss 
Phelps, Parton, Saxe, Scudder, Stedman, 
Stoddard, Mrs. Stowe, Bayard Taylor, 
Thoreau, Ticknor, Warner, Whipple and 
Whittier; while the list of foreign authors 
isequally long and distinguished, including, 
as it does, Andersen, Dr. John Brown, 
Robert Browning, Carlyle, DeQuincey, 
Dickens, Goethe, Hughes, Macaulay, Har- 
riet Martineau, Owen Meredith, Montaigne, 
Pascal, Scott, Principal Shairp, Tennyson, 
and many others of only lesser fame. 

The catalogue makes an octavo volume of 
over 230 pages, describing all the books and 
periodicals of the firm in their external fea- 
tures, together with their contents briefly 
characterized or with the estimate of some 
critical authority appended. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, and the index is com- 
plete, giving the names of all the authors 
and the distinctive titles of all the works 
included: also classified lists of works re- 
lating to architecture, art, biography, criti- 
cism, education, essays, history, house and 
home books, illustrated gift books, juvenile 
books, law, medicine, novels, philosophy, 
poetry, politics and political economy, re- 
ligion, science, etc. This catalogue can be 
consulted at any first-class library or book- 
store, and any one can make it private prop- 
erty by sending ten cents to the publishers. 

————01. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY ITEMS. 


The Law School now contains 133 mem- 
bers, including one lady who has entered 
for the full course. 

Hon. Edward L. Pierce has concluded 
his course of lectures on Bailments before 
the Law School and is to be followed by 
Judge Dwight Foster on Eqfity Jurispru- 
dence. 

Prof. R. R. Raymond is now instructing 
the members of the Theological School in 
elocution. 

The School of Oratory numbers ninety- 
five students in all, forty-eight of whom 
are members of the Junior class, forty-two 
of the Senior class, and five are pursuing a 
third year’s course. 

Helen Magill, Ph. D., '77, is author of 
the Account of Life at Cambridge, England, 
in the Atlantic Monthly for November. 


- LITERARY NOTICES. 
THE CuHILpDREN’s ALMANAC. For 1879-80 


81-82-83. Edited by Ella Farman. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. 


Miss Farman, who has made the Wide 
Awake a joy to a host of young readers, 
now gives them an almanac, the calendar 
of which reaches over five years. Each 
month is represented by an original poem 
from the pen of a distinguished American 
author, the list of contributors numbering 
such names as Longfellow, Whittier, Ald- 
rich, Celia Thaxter, Mrs. A. D. T Whit- 
ney, Edgar Fawcett, and others. Accom- 
panying these poems are twelve exquisite 
drawings on wood by Miss Humphrey, and 
four beautiful chromo-lithographs by Miss 
Lathbury. As if these attractions were not 
enough, the editor has prepared twelve 











pages of birthday mottoes from the poets, 
making a single line motto for every day in 
the year. Blank memoranda leaves are in- 
serted for the benefit of those who wish to 
put down notes or make record of daily oc- 
currences. Two editions are issued—one 
in plain cloth, at 50 cents, and the other 
with silver and gold cover gilt edges, at $1. 
Happy Moons or Happy CHIDREN. Origi- 
nal Poems. By favorite American au- 
thors. Boston: D. Lothrop& Co. Price 
$1.00. 

The poems in this volume were written 
expressly for Mr. Lothrop, and have never 
before been brought together in collected 
form. Among the authors represented are 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Clara Doty Bates, 
Margaret G. Preston, Ella Farman, Mrs. 
Piatt, Harriet McEwen Kimball, Mary A. 
Lathbury, Nora Perry, Mrs. L. C. Whiton, 
Celia Thaxter, Edgar Fawcett, and many 
others. There are a score or more of illus- 
trations, most of them full page, exquisitely 
drawn and engraved. 

True Bive. By Mrs. Lucia Chase Bell. 


Large 16mo., 10 illustrations by Merrill. 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.25. 

This is a delightful story. The scene 
is laid in the far West, and the inci- 
cidents are such as could only occur in a 
newly-developed country, where even chil- 
dren are taught to depend upon them- 
selves. ‘‘Doc,” the warm-hearted, impul- 
sive heroine of the story, is an original 
character, and one whose ways are well 
worth copying by those who read her ad- 
ventures and experiences. The book shows 
how much can be accomplished in a com- 
munity by earnest, determined endeavor on 
the part of a single one of its members. 
How To Reap, and Hints in Choosing the 

Best Books, with a Classified List of 

Works of Biography, History, Criticism, 

Fine Arts, Fiction, estes, Religion, Sci- 

ence, Language, etc. By Amelie V. 

Petit. Pp. 220. 12mo, cloth. Price 

$1.00. 8. R. Wells & Co., publishers, 

737 Broadway, N. Y. 

How to Read contains the titles of thous- 
ands of volumes and useful hints on the 
books suitable for self-improvement. The 
author’s aim has been to meet fully the com- 
mon inquiries of reading people with regard 
to books and authors. The book will bea 
help to those who need guidance in select- 
ing. 

LittLE Pritrcuers. By Sophia May, au- 
thor of ‘Little Prudy Stories;” ‘*Dotty 
Dimple,” ete. Lee & Shepard. 

The adventures of Pollie aud Posey are 
naturally told, and in a way to interest the 
small people, for whom it is intended, who 
are themselves all Little Pitchers. Price 
75 cents. 

UNDER THE LILacs. 
Roberts Brothers. 
The justly popular author of this book 

dedicates it to ‘‘Emma, Ida, Carl and Lina, 
over the sea.” The hero Ben, is followed 
with loving sympathy from the time he 
runs away from the circus, where he is not 
well treated, till he is safely sheltered and 
cared for. The little girls whose ‘‘party” 
and ‘“‘tea” arrangements so mysteriously 
disappear, are real girls, whose story gave 
endless delight to another little gir], who, as 
she read the book, was heard to explode 
with laughter again and again. When asked 
what pleased her so much, she said, ‘‘It is 
too funny!” We think all the other girls 
and boys who like something nice to laugh 
over, will find it in ‘‘Under the Lilacs.” 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Our readers will oblige us by referring to 
our JOURNAL, when they are benefiting 
themselves through our advertisements. 

The name of T. Geldowsky sufficiently 
guarantees the standard of any furniture 
coming from his factory. Among the trade 
throughout the country, his chamber suits 
and tables are always rated firstclass. For 
artistic design, perfect finish and solidity, 
reliable quality,and excellence in every way, 
we can certainly give endorsement, The 
salesrooms in East Cambridge are fully 
stocked with a large variety of furniture, 
his specialty of chamber suits embracing 
many designs exclusively his own. The 
salesrooms being connected with the facto- 
ry, the expense attending an immense city 
establishment is not reckoned upon the cash 
rate of each article, and the goods are ex- 
ceedingly moderate in price. It will repay 
every one contemplating a purchase to ‘put 
money in thy purse’ by examining this 
stock before deciding elsewhere. 


By Louisa M. Alcott. 














The Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
whose Silver White Polish attracts so much 
attention among housekeepers und jewelers, 
lave prepared a ‘‘Silver White Casket,” 
which contains, in compact form, everything 
necessary—Silver-White, plate-brush and 
chamois-skin—for keeping easily clean all 
silver and plated ware, and the price is very 
low. Their jewelry soap also removes the 
most obstinate tarnish from the finest jewel- 
ry without the slightest injury to the most 
delicate brilliant. Jewelry boxes, satin 
lined, of all sizes and varieties, they make a 
specialty in manufacture, and at half the 
cost found among jewelers. Buy the pres- 
ents, andthen goto 19 Milk Street for cases. 


The arts of the ‘‘good old days” are not 
all vanished. What is home without a rug, 
braided or drawn, stamped or woven? Some 








five years ago, ‘‘Down East,” where all 
good things come from, and where all good 
old-fashioned things abide, Messrs. E. 8. 
Frost & Co., so improved upon grandmoth. 
er’s braided mats, by the manufacture of 
Turkish rug patterns, that they were obliged 
to establish agencies in our cities and towns 
to accommodate their rapidly increasing 
custom. At 22 Tremont Row, they have 
their Boston sales office where they keep in 
stock 125 different styles of stamped mats 
ranging in size from seven-eighths to three 
yards. They also have ready all the articles 
necessary to complete a rug worth from $10 
to $100 and upward were it simply imported. 
Give them a call. 


That charming magazine for children, 
‘“‘The Nursery,” offers for 1879 fresh induce. 
ments for subscribers’ The price has been 
reduced to $1.50 a year, (postage included) 
in advance, and by subscribing now, the 
last two numbers of this year also come 
free. It is the most interesting baby maga. 
zine published. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club. M y 
Dec. 2, 3:30 Pp. m., Col. T. W. Higginson will. 


The Moral Education Association—{ he 
parlor meetings of the Moral Education Association 
during the month of December, will be held at Mrs. 
Harriet Robinson's, Lincoln St., Malden, leading from 
Summer St., five minutes walk from Boston and 
1 ery - 

ec. 6, 3P. M., Miss Julia A. Sprague will speak 
“owes Sey of ‘Chlidren. - 
ec. 14, 3P. M., ss H. E. Lunt will » 
“Our Relations to Others.” anes 

Dec, 21,3 P. m., Dr. Safford Blake will speak on 
‘Wise Supervision of Children’s Literature.” 

Dec, 28, 3 p. M., Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce will speak 
on “Contentment.’’ All cordially invited. 


Harvard University Examinations for 
Women,.—Cambridge, May or June, 1879. For in. 
formation address Secretaries of Local Committees, 
114 Boylston St., Boston Mass., 59 E Twenty-Fifth St., 
New York City, 401 South-Eighth St., Phila., Penn., 
57 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Good Housekeeper keeps everything 
bright and clean about the house. When her Silver- 
ware loses its brilliancy, she polishes it up with “SIL- 
VER WHITE,” the best plate polish in the world. 
Jewelers and Druggists sell it. Dennison mfg. Co., 
Prop’rs, 19 Milk Street, Boston. Sold everywhere. 


























Orth’s German Plant Food,—This ferti- 
lizer is composed of the substances which produce 
eay hfe,  ~ means ponte grow and blossom freely 

y itsuse. Send fora trial package. Postage paid 10 
cents. C. W. Guy, 33 Bedford Street. -? 








V ANTED—Agents to canvass for the book of 
the times; only men and women of culture in- 
terested in the great social problems of the day need 
inquire. Call8to10 a.m..and 1to 4p. m., United 
States Hotel, room 194, Boston. 2w 





Mary B. Owens, nurse, 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experience of seven years. Reference, 
E. C. Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 8m39 


Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying theirown and each other’s progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 








Miss E. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructorin French. Address E. F. LANE, 
20 Beacon Street. 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 

















773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. lyi€ 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Pr"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10. a. m. to 5 P. M., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 








DR. DIO LEWIS'S 
TURKISH BATHS, 
17 Beacon Street, 
BosT o IN. 
17 Beacon Street. 
RENOVATED AND REFIITED ; 
Perfect cleanliness. 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday forenoon, re- 
served for Ladies. 4t46 
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One, Two and Three days to a page. 





—FOR THE— 


POCKET AND GOUNTING-HOUSE. 


For sale by, M. R. Warren, 21 Milk St., Boston. 
. 6w47 





CORNS. 
Mrs. H. C. Edwards Chiropodist, 


WELSH CORN SALVE, cts. 
WART REMEDY 50cts. 
130 Tremont Street, Boston. 8 
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